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Scandinavian Dairy Industries 
Emerge From War’s Disruptions 


Progress Is in Evidence, Despite Certain Handicaps 


AIRY FARMING has occupied an 

important position in the economic 
life of the Scandinavian countries—Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and Finland— 
for a great many years. During World 
War II dairy-cattle numbers decreased, 
and consequently less milk was produced. 
Since liberation these countries have 
been endeavoring to improve and in- 
crease their herds of dairy cattle so that 
prewar levels of milk production could 
be attained and export trade in dairy 
products resumed on a_ Satisfactory 
scale. 

In prewar years, these four countries 
ranked with Europe’s foremost milk pro- 
ducers. In the 5-year period 1934-38 
Denmark with an average production of 
11,684,000,000 pounds was exceeded by 
Germany, France, the United Kingdom, 
and Italy; Sweden with 10,238,000,000 
pounds ranked seventh in Europe, with 
the Netherlands sixth. Finland with 
5,587,000,000 pounds was further down on 
the list, and Norway with an average of 
2,954,000.000 pounds was the smallest 
producer. 

The table on page 4, compiled from 
United States official statistics, shows 
average production and utilization of 
milk in Scandinavian countries in the 
years 1934-38 and production and utiliza- 
tion of milk in 1945 and 1946 in Den- 
mark and Sweden (figures for 1945 and 
1946 on Finland and Norway are not 
available) . 

Of the world’s nine leading milk-pro- 
ducing countries in 1946—the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, Sweden, Denmark, New Zea- 
land, the Netherlands, and Switzer- 
land—Sweden, as will be seen, ranked 
fifth and Denmark sixth. 

A slight increase in dairy-cow num- 
bers in Denmark, together with the re- 
Sumption of oilcake feeding, though on 
a smaller scale than prewar, helped to 
raise milk production in 1946 in that 
country over 1945, but it is still below the 
1934-38 average. 

Sweden’s milk production in 1946 was 
above the prewar level, although the 
increase in 1946 over 1945 was not as 
large as expected, because of a shortage 
of feed. A combination of adverse 
weather conditions and feed shortages in 
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Finland limited that country’s increase 
in production over 1945. 

Notwithstanding the highest average 
production per cow on record in the 
United States in 1946—4,891 pounds— 
this was exceeded in Denmark and 
Sweden, with 6,324 and 5,497 pounds, 
respectively. 

The principal manufactured dairy 
products entering world trade from 
Scandinavian countries prior to World 
War IT were butter and cheese. As re- 
gards butter, Denmark ranked fifth 
among the countries of the world in 
volume of production but was the leading 
country in volume of exports. 

Germany and the United Kingdom 
were the principal markets for Danish, 
Swedish, and Finnish butter and cheese. 

In a list of 19 countries considered as 
representing world cheese exports in 
1936, when 576,030,000 pounds were ex- 
ported, Denmark ranked seventh with 
21,003,000 pounds, Finland ninth with 
10,864,000 pounds, and Sweden seven- 
teenth with 516,000 pounds. Norway was 
not included in the list. 

The United States took cheese from 
all the Scandinavian countries in pre- 
war years, although imports were com- 
paratively small. Of the average 1937- 


i 
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39 imports of cheese into the United 
States from Europe—51,902,000 pounds— 
Denmark supplied 4,504,000 pounds, Fin- 
land 1,664,000 pounds, Norway 794,000 
pounds, and Sweden 74,000 pounds. In 
1946 only 1,347,000 pounds of cheese were 
imported into the United States, and of 
that amount Denmark shipped aboutt 
1,000 pounds, and Sweden and Norway 
less than 500 pounds each. 

In the 1937-39 period, average imports 
of European butter into the United 
States totaled 2,462,000 pounds, and of 
that amount Denmark supplied 137,000 
pounds. In 1946 Denmark was the only 
European country exporting butter to 
the United States, and 574,000 pounds 
were received from that source. 


Denmark 


In European milk production in 1946, 
Sweden and Denmark, with 10,362,000,000 
and 10,086,000,000 pounds, respectively, 
were exceeded only by the United King- 
dom with 18,627,000.000 pounds. 

Denmark's dairy industry has always 
been maintained through heavy imports 
of feedstuffs, which were greatly cur- 
tailed after April 1940 when the German 
occupation of the country began. How- 





Courtesy Danish Information Office 


Dairy-maid outside cow-house on large farm in North Zealand, Denmark. 








ever, the occupying authorities encour- 
aged production of all agricultural prod- 
ucts to the extent that available domestic 
resources would permit. While lack of 
imported feed forced a reduction in live- 
stock numbers, there was no deliberate 
program of depletion below the level that 
Denmark could support. Calculations 
were made as to the greatest number of 
cattle that could be maintained on do- 
mestic feed. Not much could be done to 
increase the amount of domestic feed, 
but efforts were made, apparently with 
some success, to provide more protein- 
rich winter feed than the roots which 
constitute the main part of the winter 
cattle feed. This was done through the 
Silaging of root tops and the like, and 
through improvement of pastures and 
the hay crop. Larger quantities of 
skimmed milk were also used for cattle 
feeding. 

While the number of dairy cows in 
Denmark is still below the prewar aver- 
age, there was a slight increase in 1946 
over 1945. 


Danish Butter 


In 1940 Denmark was the most impor- 
tant butter-exporting country in the 
world, being closely followed by New 
Zealand and Australia. Before the in- 
vasion of Denmark by Germany the bulk 
of the butter exported went to the United 
Kingdom, with Germany as the second 
most important purchaser. Most of the 
remainder went to other western Euro- 
pean countries. 

During the 5-year period 1934-38 when 
Denmark’s butter exports averaged 328,- 
000.000 pounds, 78 percent went to the 
United Kingdom and 20 percent to Ger- 
many. In 1939 when butter exports to- 
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Kingdom's share was reduced to 69 per- 
cent of the total and Germany’s portion 
increased to 29 percent. 

Production of butter in Denmark in 
1946 totaled 310,628,000 pounds—a gain 
of 6 percent over the preceding year’s 
production, and the highest since 1940. 

Exports of butter in 1946 reached 
about 167,954,000 pounds, against 135,- 
037,000 pounds a year earlier, with the 
United Kingdom as the leading pur- 
chaser. The Danish Agricultural Coun- 
cil places domestic butter consumption 
at 138,889,800 pounds in 1945 and 116.- 
843,000 pounds in 1946. The 1947 con- 
sumption has been forecast at 103,616,- 
200 pounds. 

Margarine returned to the Danish diet 
about the middle of 1946. Formerly the 





only fat rationed was butter, but since 
then the ration has been drawn as either 





Norwegian official phot 


Dairy cattle, Norway 
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butter or margarine. In order to effect 
a substitution of margarine for butter. 
the authorities were prepared to make 
margarine consumption mandatory. So 
far, however, the lower price of marga- 
rine is resulting in an acceptable volume 
of voluntary consumption 


Danish Cheese 


Denmark’s production of cheese jn 
1938 totaled 78,704,000 pounds, of which 
20,083,000 pounds were exported. Dur- 
ing 1943 and 1944 production increased 
somewhat, and in 1946 the output 
reached 128,529,000 pounds, a record fig- 
ure, as compared with 123,458,000 pounds 
in 1945. Exports of cheese in 1946 also 
reached a record high of 21,844.000 
pounds, as compared with only 1 862,000 
pounds in 1945 

In 1946 the principal buyers of Danish 
cheese were the United Kingdom and 
the U. S. military forces in Germany 
The United States, as mentioned, took 
about 1,000 pounds of Danish cheese. 


Danish Canned Milk 


Denmark's canned-milk production 
for the years 1934-38 averaged 40,785,000 
pounds, and in 1946 production totaled 
31,019,000 pounds. In the first quarter 
of 1947, the output amounted to 6 664,000 
pounds 


Danish Dried Milk 


Average production of dried milk in 
Denmark in 1934-38 amounted to 2,205,- 
000 pounds, and in 1946 production had 
increased to 14,028,000 pounds. In the 
first quarter of 1947 the output totaled 
2,742,000 pounds. 

Milk production in 1947 will probably 
be below that of 1946, in consequence of 
unfavorable spring weather. This will 
mean a reduction in butter exports. 
Failure to maintain milk production and 
exports of milk products at the highest 
possible levels is a matter of serious con- 
cern to the Danish national economy. 
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About 26 percent by value of total 
Danish exports in 1946 were milk prod- 
ucts—butter, cheese, condensed and 
dried milk, and casein. Milk products, 
therefore, helped materially to pay for 
the goods imported by the Kingdom in 
1946 to the value of 2,836,000,000 Dan- 
ish crowns. 


Sweden 


In 1946 production of milk in Sweden 
exceeded the prewar average—10,362,- 
000,000 pounds last year as compared 
with the 1934-38 average of 10,238,000,- 
000 pounds. This increase in milk pro- 
duction was due to an increase in pro- 
duction of milk per cow, as there were 
fewer dairy cows in the country—1 885,- 
000 head in 1946, as compared with an 
average of 1,922,000 head in 1934-38. 
During 1941 and 1942, production per 
cow decreased to 5,091 pounds. However, 
since 1943 there has been a steady in- 
crease in production per cow, and at the 
end of 1946 the output reached 5,497 
pounds per cow as compared with 5,327 
pounds in 1934-38. 


From Danish Information Office 


Cheeses from Scandinavian factories go to 
many world markets. 


amounted to 97,911,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with an average of 171,269,C00 
pounds in 1934-38. 

During the war years, Sweden’s exports 
ee ; of dairy products were reduced to minor 
quantities for war relief purposes. Im- 
ports consisted mostly of condensed milk. 

In 1944 Denmark supplied the butter 
and cheese and condensed milk imported 
a” ’ a P into Sweden. Practically all the dried 

—- a " ~~ -_ 608 milk came from Argentina, only about 
2000 pounds coming from Denmark. 
Feed conditions are reported to be im- 
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1 proving in Sweden with increasing im- 
Ene , ports of oileake and protein feeds, and 

the outlook for dairy production is good. 
*Not it 


; . ; Norway 
Production of butter in Sweden in 1946, q 


according to preliminary official United 
States figures, totaled 219,627,000 pounds, 
an increase of 45 percent over the average 


Dairying is the largest single source of 
income for the Norwegian farmer. Self- 
sufficiency in dairy products has always 


Of 151,309,000 pounds in the 1934-38 been the aim of the country, and, except 
period. for a few varieties of fancy cheese, dairy 

Cheese production in 1946 also rose products have never been exported to any 
above the prewar average. In 1946 it extent. 


Production and Exports of Dairy Products, Scandinavian Countries 


11.000 pound 


\ i 1434-38 ] 1G4¢ 
} 
Production Export Productior Exports Production Export 

Butter 

Denmark 104), 600 28, 400 201, 607 135, 037 310, 628 167, 954 

Sweden 151. 309 AO, GOK 207, 360 1, 334 219, 627 9 

Finland 61, 287 9, 524 €2, 000 

Norway 24, 930 725 0 034 11 13, 931 19 
( hee “ 

Denmark €8, 820 1s, 068 123, 448 1, 862 128, 520 21, 844 

Sweden 71. 269 SS, OG4 1, 806 97,911 

Finland 19, 000 11. @51 

Norway Is 432 1s, 344 & RRT 1! 20, 452 27 
Canned milk 

Denmark 10,785 10,438 S, 144 31,019 27,15 
Dried milk 

Denmark » DOF 10 S87 14, 028 


' Estimated 


Source; Official United States statistic 
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During World War II, every effort was 
made to keep as many of the dairy cows 
and as much of the heifer stock as the 
limited feed supply would permit. 

The principal feed shortages were in 
grains and protein concentrates. At- 
tempts were made to supplement these 
limited feeds with specially treated cel- 
lulose material made from wood. This 
material did constitute a source of carbo- 
hydrates, but it was not possible to supply 
the necessary protein feeds. Fish meal 
was used, but even this commodity was 
scarce. 

Total milk production in 1946 was 2,- 
772,000,000 pounds as compared with the 
previously cited figure of 2,954,000,000 
pounds in 1934-38. 

Milk production throughout the coun- 
try in 1946 was larger than had been ex- 
pected, although the domestic production 
of dairy cow feeds for both 1945 and 1946 
was below normal. 

However, since liberation the Nor- 
wegian feed situation has shown steady 
improvement. Feed gains and protein 
concentrates were imported, and farmers 
were permitted to feed their animals the 
grain and hay raised on their own farms. 

There were 790 393 dairy cows in Nor- 
way in 1946, a gain of about 4 percent as 
compared with 755,963 in 1945, and a de- 
crease of 8 percent as against the 864,366 
in 1939. Authorities in the milk produc- 
ers’ association are of the opinion that 
the rate of increase will not be so great 
in the next few years and that the 1939 
level of dairy-cow population may not be 
reached until 1949. 

The demand for fluid milk in Norway 
is unprecedented, and governmental pol- 
icies in effect since liberation are en- 
couraging the drinking of milk rather 
than the manufacture of butter and 
cheese. Milk, butter, and cheese are 
under ration control. During the good 
pasture season of June and July 1946 milk 
supplies exceeded ration requirements, 
and consumers were permitted to pur- 
chase the excess. In those 2 months, 
sales of fluid milk increased 90 percent 
over the two like months of 1939. An- 
nual sales of fluid milk by creameries 
in 1946 amounted to 811,837,989 pounds, 
as compared with 514,264,343 pounds in 
1939. 

It is anticipated that, after the de- 
mands for fluid milk are fully met, the 
manufacture of butter and cheese will 
increase. 

Norway’s production of butter and 
cheese now is far below the 1937-39 an- 
nual average which amounted to 32,- 
510,000 pounds of butter and 46,254,000 
pounds of cheese, as compared with 13,- 
931,000 pounds of butter in 1946 and 
20,452,000 pounds of cheese. 

Norway is exporting no milk or milk 
products. According to officials of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Coopera- 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Branch, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. Monthly 
data are preliminary. Values originally re- 
ported in foreign currencies have been con- 
verted for the purpose of this report to United 
States dollars at the rates of exchange ap- 
plicable to the various periods. Due to the 
character of the basic data, dollar values of 
the trade of a number of European coun- 
tries must be regarded as no more than very 
rough approximations. Comparison of cur- 


Country oo 
EXPORTS 
Total, 40 countries* 
millions of United States dollars 2. 
North America: 
Canada do 2, 212.6 
Costa Rica*. do 14.2 
Cuba * do 475.9 
Dominican Republic* do 64.8 
Guatemala do 36.7 
Haiti do zs 22 8 
Honduras 3 do 214.1 
Mexico 2 do 404.1 
Nicaragua do 18.'1 
Panama, Republic of do 6.8 
E]! Salvador* do 26. 2 
United States do 9,501.5 
South America 
Argentina * do 1, 183.1 
Brazil? do QS1. 5 
Chile? do 226.4 
Colombia ** do 270.9 
Ecuador do 39.8 
Peru 3 do 151.3 
Uruguay do 150.8 
Europe 
Austria do * 21.0 
Belgium-Luxembourg * do 676.6 
Bulgaria * do 2.4 
Czechoslovakia do 7 286.8 
Denmark do 835. 6 
Eire ! do 156.2 
Finland * do * 169.4 
France do R51. 8 
Iceland do 44.9 
Netherlands do x 306.4 
Norway do 241.9 
Portugal do 177.2 
Sweden do (43. 7 
Switzerland do 624.9 
Turkey * do r 218.2 
United Kingdom do 3, 877.0 
Asia 
British Malaya!!* do = 240.2 
Ceylon! do 232.7 
China !2* do rxq51.9 
Hong Kong !2* do x 192.8 
India !° * do 797.5 
Iran 13 do 
Iraq '** do 51.3 
Palestine do GR.7 
Philippines, Republic of ' do 60.8 
Siam ! do rx 43.9 
Oceania 
Australia do 606.6 
New Zealand do 320. 7 
Africa 
Egypt !’ do 285. 4 
French West Africa * do 
Gold Coast do 79.1 
Southern Rhodesia !* do 85.7 
Union of South Africa do rx 317.3 


See footnotes at end of table 


6 


rent value figures with earlier data should 
take into consideration that no adjustments 
have been made for changes in price levels. 

Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 
British Malaya, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Hong 
Kong, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Siam, and 
the United Kingdom include _ reexports; 
those Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 


tor 


States, domestic merchandise only 
WORLD TRADE: COUNTRIES 
1o4 
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. tern be ber 
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Import figures for Australia, British Ma- 
laya, China, Eire, Hong Kong, India, Ney 
Zealand, Siam, and the United Kingdom Tep. 
resent general imports; those for Bulgari, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United States, imports for consump- 
tion. Import figures for Republic of Philip. 
pines cover general imports 


In general, data include shipments of 
munitions, government stores, and UNRRA 
supplies. 

1947 
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1946 1947 
Total - - - - - —- — 
Country 1946 x ; : 
June July August Sep- Oc yp | Novem- | Decem- | 7,...,-~ | Febru- iat F : 
‘ 1)) Augu tal yetober ber “ox January ary March April May 
IMPORTS 
Tots 40 countries* > t 
Pot a, millions of U. S. dollars 1,997.9 2, 105.8 2, 222. 2 2, 081. 2 2, 347.0 2, 418. 2 2, 54.4 
forth America : : ? ie a aa 
Needs! do 1, 832. ] 142.0 158.0 162. 4 155.3 185. 5 197. 2 181.0 172.9 176. 2 207.8 224. 5 239. 1 
oO x MH ¢ 2 9 Q »» 9 9 79) 9 799 
‘osta Rica* d 29.9 0 2.4 3.2 3. 2 2.3 2.3 
ue do 307. 2 24.3 36, 8 25.3 24.7 23.8 21.3 28.7 35.3 33. 2 40.1 
Dominican Republic* do 1.7 1.7 1.2 
Guatemala = - - : ; : 9 ; 4 : v ; 6 3.8 6.9 
aiti do *15.9 2 3 7 0 1.0 i) 2. 5 3.1 
Haiti . \k x 19.¢ > 2 9 & 9 9 4 » 4 ¢ 1 3 o 
Honduras do : ) «0 «.0 eo <.( 2 1.9 2.0 3.0 3.0 
Mexico * do 43. 2 41.5 Wd 52.0 44.8 D3 53.4 58. 7 9. 5 453.2 £61.5 462.2 464.9 
Nicaragua do 14.8 1.5 1.1 2 1.2 1.8 1.5 1.2 1.5 1.5 1.8 
| Panama, Republic of do 68.5 1.6 1.8 64.8 64.8 4.7 4.7 1.7 6.9 5. 6 5.1 
El Salvador* do 21.1 117 $1.8 41.6 $1.5 
United States do 1,818.1 371.7 122.0) 415.4 378. 4 396. 7 470), 2 197.6 r 535.3 r 425.1 434.5 4183. 6 455. 4 
South America g 
tish Ma. | Argentina 1 70.1 10.8 8 18.8 A.9 61.7 56.8 63.5 70.0 62.4 84.6 85. 2 
( 7 52 5 > « 2 57 4 ( ” , F mS »? 
lia, N Brazil 1o H71.0 52 6 54.4 62.9 62.4 57.4 64.9 Hw). 3 86.3 87.7 86. 5 120.5 1 
a on Chile § to 16 15.4 18.7 14.8 15.1 18. 1 21.7 20.9 18.8 20.5 19.4 16.3 
1om rep. Colombia ? * do 230.0 18.7 22.7 , 
Bulgaria, Ecuador 1 0.7 2.2 22.6 2 6 26 226 2 5 2 5 
: ‘a lo 123.3 10.0 10.6 10.6 1.6 12.2 8.8 15.6 13.6 12.1 14.1 
gypt, th Peru : - 7 
Pt, the Uruguay do 147.4 11.4 12.8 13.7 1.0 20.8 14.6 14.4 14.0 10.3 17.2 
tzerland, Eeope: 
onsump- Austria d * 38.0 2.8 i 4.5 4.3 2.9 3.3 3.6 4.0) 4.3 7 8.8 
{ Philip. Belgium-Luxembourg * do 1, 199.2 93. 3 91.4 118.0 104. 6 123.1 149.7 137.1 137.8 119.9 | 137.8 148 
Bulgaria * do * 61.5 3.8 8.5 3. 8 6.1 4 4.0 11.4 3.8 4.2 4.0 
Czechoslovakia do * 204 7 15.3 15.2 18.0 19.5 25. 3 27.0 35.8 30. 6 30.2 39.3 45.2 57.1 
1ents of Denmark do 90. 9 410.3 4.4 65.6 62.1 69.1 59. 2 65.7 41.3 34.6 32.7 
UNRRA | Fire do 280. 5 23.4 15.5 23.2 27.1 10.9 31.4 30.0 32.8 
| Finland § do 178.4 Is. 5 21.9 20.3 17.5 17.0 16.7 18.7 20.8 16.9 8.4 10.8 
France do «1,965.9 239. 6 196. 1 170.6 154.7 197.6 161.1 193.0 199. 4 216.4 230. 6 231.4 272.4 
| Iceland do tS. 3 p44 7.4 5.9 6.1 7.7 5.5 9.1 6.3 4.1 7.6 6.4 
Netherlands do *S17.4 51.8 78.7 78.4 75.1 80. 1 90.5 84.7 75.8 117.9 96. 5 127.8 134. 3 
Norway do 142.2 83.5 30.8 43.7 410. 1 416.5 3.9 72.1 55.4 55.0 62.1 10.8 
. Portugal do 265.0 16.6 22.9 25. 7 23.2 23. 4 29.8 49.4 12.1 15.8 28.6 22.8 
Sweden do 858. 2 67.3 71.4 69.0 70.4 77.8 82. 2 78.8 94.4 85. 2 77.6 98.9 128.0 
Switzerland do 7H. 5 ‘63.6 62.5 6.3 59.5 70.8 7.2 85.5 yy 72.8 91.2 94.6 95. 5 
Bie. Turkey * do *121.4 7.3 S.1 7.8 12.8 17.6 23.4 25. 2 9.3 14.4 15.8 15.8 
United Kingdom do 5, 229. 7 412.4 406.8 487.1 27.2 513.0 500. 4 471.6 489.3 453.5 524. 1 592. 7 617.5 
May } = Asia 
British Malaya do t 239.3 42.3 51.2 5. 6 38. 6 51.6 45.4 54.4 58. 2 
= Ceylon do IS]. 6 13.7 15.4 17.9 13.3 16.5 11.8 16.8 18.3 23.1 20.9 19.3 
China 1° * do * 745.9 67.5 76.3 97.7 80.6 79. 4 53.7 52.3 51.1 
Hong Kong " * do x 235.1 27.1 20.4 28.6 26.5 20.8 28. 5 26. 1 31.2 
India '° * do SiH. U 61.9 79.5 68.3 
Iran |3 * do 11.2 12.6 ‘7.7 YS 14.3 
Iraq * do 113.0 9.7 10.3 9.5 9.7 
87.8 | Palestine do 283. 8 23. 6 25. 2 0.3 25.0 30.4 26.4 9 27.4 29.0 » 29.0 28.6 
Philippines, Republic of ! do 101.3 32.0 27.3 26.1 30.8 16.9 17.3 29. 6 
i Siam '5 do * §2.2 1.4 0 1 6.8 9.8 3 5 
Oceania 
Australia do * §26.0 47.3 19.5 8.8 53.4 9.9 51.4 52. 5 73.1 55. 1 53.3 79.6 
New Zealand do 231.1 22. 4 16.6 21.6 23.9 19.8 21.6 19.5 26.9 
Africa 
435 ( Egypt '” do 44.3 26.6 20.2 21.2 30.3 31.2 30.7 37.9 
French West Africa* do 4.7 8.1 7.2 
Gold Coast do 108 6 1.0 7 1.0 1.0 6.2 19 4.8 6.0 
Southern Rhodesia do x20 6.2 7.8 7.8 7.0 7.9 &.7 7.6 8.4 
1, 408.4 Union of South Africa \* * do «HOLS 77.0 82.9 
Excluding gold because of later corrections and other adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the 
2 Monthly average of 4 months’ data sum of the monthly figures published from time to time in this section. Also noted below 
Excluding monetary gold and silver ire significant peculiarities conditioning the interpretation and use of the values for certain 
‘ Official estimate countries; these remarks are given in addition to the notes of warning expressed in the 
Monthly average of 6 months’ data introduction and in the other footnotes. North America: Costa Rica—import figures 
* Monthly average of 3 months’ data are for January through November only. Haiti—fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1946. 
Monthly average of 2 months’ data Honduras—fiseal year ended June 30, 1946. Europe: Par value exchange rates established 
‘Including monetary gold and silver by the International Monetary Fund were used for conversion to dollars for the countries 
Monthly Bulletin of Statisties, United Nations, June 1947 (formerly Monthly Bulletin which are members of the fund. In the other countries the best conversion factors avail- 
i Statisties, League of Nation ible were used {ustria—include trade with Germany; imports of coal and coke are 
| Excluding bullion and speci« idjusted to the price level prevailing in 1947; UN RRA shipments, Military Government 
Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post expenditures, and gifts are excluded. Bulgaria—import figures exclude imports not 
Exc luding gold and silver regulated by the customs. Czechoslorakia—figures exclude UNRRA and simi'ar ship- 
Vata for 1946-47 include imports for direct consumption, plus imports into warehouses; ments. Finland—export figures exclude reparations and restitution. France—import 
137.9 *xports, domestic merchar e only figures are unadjusted for French undervaluations exceeding US $500,000,000. Nether- 
Excluding crude-oil shipments by the Iraq Petroleum Co lands—data include diamond purchases and sales, but exclude parcel post, and gold and 
eS Excluding bullion, coin, and gold k silver bullion \sia: British Malaya—figures shown are for 5 months only, August 
‘Including bullion; excluding spe« through December; parcel-post shipments are excluded. China—in view of the precipi- 
In¢ luding bullion and spe tous decline in the foreign-exchange value of the Chinese dollar, conversion of the Chinese 
69.8 * Excluding gold bullior trade returns has been made at rates which possibly do not reflect the actual rates at which 
618 Excluding gold and silver: including UNRRA business was done Hiona Kong—converted at HK$100=US$0.251875, the par value 
t Revised, innounced by the International Monetary Fund on Dee. 18, 1946. India—fiscal year 
9.0} “ ountries not included in total are marked with an asterisk ended Mar. 31,1946. Siam—figures represent trade from January through October. 
| * For most countries the figures shown in this column are preliminary, and are subject Oceania: Australia—fiseal year ended June 30, 1946 ifrica: Union of South Africa— 
to revision. Except as indicated below, the values are for the calendar year; however, totals include figures for January through October only 
| 
" Ke — - ———<<<——— 








Chinese Coal Meeting Deliberates on Ways To Meet 6,000,000-Ton Shortage 





The National Coal Conference spon- question of the improvement and control According to a statement of Premier 
sored by China’s Ministry of Economic of coal production in Taiwan was dis- Chang Chun, at the opening session of 
Affairs concluded in Nanking on August cussed in detail. Decisions were made the conference on August 1, a shortage 
3 after a 3-day discussion over ways and regarding Government purchases of of 6,000,000 tons is expected this year. To 
means to launch a coal production drive coal, increased production, and other meet the coming fuel crisis, the Premier 
in the country this year. Presided over matters, says a Chinese News Service called for the immediate draftng of ef- 
by Vice Minister Chang Tzu-chu, the release. fective measures for increased output. 
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Monthly United States F oreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Division, Areas Branch 


The statistical data on United States trade, 


derived from 


figures compiled by Bureau cf 


the Census, report total trade, distribution of 
trade by countries and areas, and trade in 











processing; and relief or charitable supplies 
shipped by the Red Cross and other private 
agencies, referred “private relief 
shipments.” 


to as 


purposes. Goods 





consigned to the Armes 


Forces or other representatives of the Allies 


stationed in a foreign country are included 


as 


a part cf exports to that country 




















leading commodities. Three types of ex- Lend-lease figures represent largely mer- Import figures cover foreign merc handise 
ports—cash-purchase, lend-lease, and chandise on order as of VJ-day, which recipi- received in the United States customs are, | a 
TAY = " * ’ a * . a, | g 
UNRRA—are shown separately where each ent nations arranged to finance General imports represent merchandise en- | 
constitutes a significant part the trade The export figures cover merchandise tered immediately upon arrival into mer. | oe 
, ; irmin , « € “Pe + "7. . - > ‘ Oo . ) < | 
with individual countries and areas in 1947; shipped from the United States customs area chandising or consumption channels plus 
total exports appearing alone represent cash- with the exception of goods destined to commodities entered into bonded customs 
as g as, larg y Oo 7, exce as y ,a . waren s y storage " _ 
samy A ood larg ely or soon ret aay : United States Armed Forces abroad. Gocds warehouse for om ge . Imports for eop. ns 
noted. ommodality exports snow totals only, sumption are merchandise e: syed este 
PF I ‘ ; that reach foreign countries through these I 5 itered immedj- Far Eas 
without break-cown into types : itely upon arrival into merchandisine 
. Saneae } i ‘ ising or 
: . i hewe: ; forces consequently do not appear in the , 1 ' 
Cash-purchase exports include private com- : consumption channels plus’. withdray al 
mercial trade; goods purchased and shipped tatistics from bonded customs warehouse for con Ct 
be. ve spall sho ue) y ) - , es ‘ 
by foreign government missions; shipments Exports generally show country of ulti sumption 
to United States Government agencies mate destination; if this was not known Imported goods are credited to the country 
abroad, including certain raw materials country of consignment Prewar boundaries in which the products were mined, grown, 9; Ind 
c > ’ a al 
transferred to Japan and Germany for local of the liberated countries serve for statistical manufactured Jap 
Net 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE Re} 
Aus 
Nev 
1047 4 i il | 
It I 
Ju J Au ’ M A} I { M7 
Rritist 
VALUE 
| 
| 
Ex] Ss l g TeeXxy SS s.d 241, 701 877. 68 x2 1H RAS. 204 i ~ 1 && 97, RR is 4 { _ {s iS. 488 ” i | 
Cash-purchase Ti 201, 62S 702, 457 664, GOS y1. S04 $ At 1u "0 73y 9 2 O33) Ah s 1s } ' SH] 7. 178 | Canada 
UNRRA d 9, 797 18, O82 LIS, 404 7. GS a] s ( 9 ~ fi 9 64. 0 ‘ 14 0K F Mi 
Exports, United State merchandis Cer 
thous IR IT) R58. 089 R07. 497 se " 9 399 03. HOS { (4. 38 On), 4 or 4 112 2 46 9 445 g09 | 
( ash-pu chase | SA. 54S HS7_ SIF 654, 24 } 2 ~ 7 wo | 2 { 2 s is » Wie / 17O ‘ 7 07Q & Cul 
Lend-leas io 27 57, 138 7,02 st "y 8, 357 1s 2 ' i, 224 1 638 Arg 
UNRRA 1 446 l ase 6, 9 2 (W)2 ‘ s r ) ‘ is ‘ } 4 Bra 
Creneral imp 162,71 85, O34 433, 757 12 ‘ 832 0, 57 { 144, 20 ‘ ' 7 14, 44s wth, 4 2,859. 4 ( 
Ir ports ( sumptiol 41654 s 71. 604 422 s 4 14 { 42 $34. MK iS. 64 j s 9 a0 2 si " ‘er, 
Pe 
INDEXES I 
\ 
Exports, United States merchandis ( 
Value 1U3¢ . oo 4 2 } 14 4 y. s 
Quantity de 264 225 2 22 2 2 24 ‘ 208 9 ; 
Unit value lk 4] 157 ‘ _ 6 6 go 9 ° 1 
7 { 
Imports fer consum] I 
Value ak 229 ‘ Jit 2 24 2 212 22 w? OR 
Quantity 1 107 7 2 2 { ( a 
Unit aluc 2 Hy 7 ; “4 22 2 22 212 ‘\4 9 Heir 
Ita 
Ne 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS mA 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS Cen 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE } 5 
| 
Canada_. tho de 87, 004 14, 92 1, 168 41, 26, 2. 752 4), 2¢ 45. 572 . ® 9 { Q ¥). (26 { + 
American Republics, total do 105, 552 WO. W9, 756 sm, OY 292, 8&2. On7. 249 4. te ‘ Ht { ( i 4 156), SOR ; 
Mexicc do $4), SS] 8, 2OG 14. 436 7 { ( 414 t j (My. 4H SAD $1.2 844 24. 68 
Central American Republics. _do 21, 746 169 as 24, 42 2H, 754 21,4 24 25, 4 ‘ f 5 4), 24 
Cuba dc 41. 560 7, 231 23, 752 R14 4,439 #484 1, 22 } 4. ' t 2 J 245, 007 Woets 
Argentina do a7 778 122 $ 628 + 707 7. RAM i7¢ ‘ ti). 4.58 40 4 is HH), SRS : 
Bolivia do , 090 3 58 Ti) 132 9 S85 wt 2 &Y " { 10, &S fi, 042 : ; : 
Brazil dc 0. O50 1¢ 2, 124 2 os 4. 274 ‘ 14s ‘ 24 6s ) S ‘4. 381 RB 
Chik do 11,417 7, 437 45 7,7 2 " 4, 12 is , 5 87 66, 12 c, 
Colombia do 17, 133 ] 106 7s 6, 382 2 21, Qh 2 + Ut 21, 234 9 t " 70. S02 118, 28 Cc) 
Peru do 5 300 7. O64 4180 6, 857 ; & 414 6.9 ) OSS 032 “ns & DOD 0). 487 49,2 T. 
Uruguay de 8, O68 (Wit 754 41 { 7, 592 my 244 O54 &. DUS 1 464 21. 4 5). 316 “on 
Venezuela lo 5, 430 20, 124 1, OK 2K 27, A7¢ st #2 15, 138 1,00 1), 4 is, 480) 214, 828 Vy 
Curacao lo 4,616 OM 2 27 $4 1 O60 j 9 14 ty 16. GRR nb) Ri 
EUROPE Au 
United Kingdom thous. dol 19, SO4 62, 919 73, 160 70,7 74 ‘ 2, 654 6, 748 v3, 4 14 240, 5s H Ist 618, S21 ; 
Continental Europe, including U.S.S.R hes Sen 
thous. dol 305, 064 103, 992 R24 284, 452 7, 948 1, 4 6 wi, 8 $12, 322 f { 772, 329 | 2 ritist 
Cash-purchase do 168, 910 170, 485 RS, 820 237, 849 i, 272 204. 09] 208, 54S 1), 480 14 t 4 M36, 702 Egypt 
Lend-lease- de 44, 448 29, 743 26, 21¢ 230) 6, GOS , SH 64 " f 6, 87] LNIOr 
UNRRA do 91,706 103, 764 70, 59 13 14, 678 1%, 44 6, O49 18, 454 4, 27¢ 58, 756 Ss 
Belgium ? dk 33, STE 20), 388 23, 254 2 2k, 289 4, 919 10), 404 15, 049 15, 272 8, 51S 14, 224 B 
Czechoslovakia do 6, 390 13, 549 0), 545 "v 7, 639 1,61 4 Hh, SO { 62, 260 
UNRRA do 758 11, 250 1, 56S 159 TSO) 1,859 1, 2 2 321 7, 55S 
Denmark do 3, 2f12 7H Wise f 1, 164 10, 382 &, 332 8,852 ' 1, OM 7 
Finland do 6, 633 4, 80H }. 438 $07 0 2 OSD) 1. 406 4. S1) 1. 772 & 339 sf 12, 30: lo 
France do 75, 102 62, 577 52, 942 46, 382 1, HY 0), 761 7H, 4 73, OSI i, 42¢ RA, 12 it 141, 744 
Crermany do 12, 249 7. 933 11. 00% 15. 63¢ 4 2 61 + 50 13. 704 14. 900 17 RY Mu) 29, 036 Q1. 1% { tir 
Greece do 8, 107 8, 926 18, 527 11, 671 su 13, 243 1), S83 265, 910 12, 732 807 1 80, 774 sd : 
UNRRA do 4, 734 5, 601 16, 227 6, O18 6, 440 sei 1, 934 7, 244 Os] 2, 532 0), 334 2s, oo Cz 
Italy do 50, 529 57, 234 40), 14 1, 004 1, 84 10, 50) 14, 440 19, 524 Hf), Sl 2 10, 544 21, 1 Pr 
UNRRA do 2.917 19, 605 1. 797 15. 054 § 432 15. 007 29 346 2%. 09 11. 334 4 165 04. 53 81, (in 
Netherlands 2 do 24, 526 11, 676 x). GOT A), 619 1, 2 97, 438 mw RID 20. WE $1. 23 5 40% 10). 58 x4. 414 v2 wa G 
Norway do 12, 412 6, 206 FF 7, 852 10), S82 13, 977 13,813 ] yt 14, 13¢ 10, S37 (), Ost 1S} Si ae Ite 
Poland and Danzig do 7, 393 16, 079 23, 721 14, 734 (2 10), 63 8, 727 5, Sse 17, O07 17, 434 hed 22, 928 ° 1‘ U" 
RRA do 2, 032 14, 229 22, 39 | f 4, 358 x, 363 843 , U74 13, 1s S, 704 2, 32 42, 16 y 
Portugal do 7. 744 6, 604 5 06 6.0 7.040 6, 912 6, 92 7. 831 10. 731 & AF ) 0, A2 48,445 t 
4 . " . - 2 2 19, 828 Ot 
Spain do 2 361 006 169 6, 412 “i 9 RH O13 , 6 $, 2a , ¢ 3, SSH 4 0K 
Sweden do 37. 068 15, 320 15, 62 17, 312 i, 420 31, OTS } 939 m if 13. 786 19 S47 ON FH 2t aR O32 224, Chi 
U.8.8.R de 7, 140 418, 090 & O79 $2 671 14. (06 24.671 7H) 7, 239 9, 281 O7, 11¢ { 223, 286 gl = Indie 
Lend-lease do 148 19, 735 13, 120 7, 436 1, 949 1.724 y2 is 1, 78S 633 203 4 aa nda 
UNRRA do 1, 266 23, 240 8, 25 6, 170 6, 27¢ W34 6, 202 4 4, 118 10, 114 11, 800 1,2! 
see footnotes at end of tabl See { 
8 Foreign Commerce Weekly \ugi 
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214, 828 
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) 
17, 7 
247, 548 
37, 105 
36, 15 
14, 2s 
16, 79 
29, 022 
460), 07 
81,14) 
NO, 77 
oN, 30) 
27, 19 
81, 95 


192, 092 
1, 10 
fii, S40 
42, 163 
48, 778 
19, 82 
94, (8 
91, 200 
14, 805 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 


1947 


June 

EUROPE continued 
Continental Europe, incl. U.S. R.—( ‘on ae 
Yugoslavia thous. dol 2, 135, 
UNRRA do 9 134 

¢ Central und) = Southeastern 

ie thous. dol 2 469 
UNRRA do 700 

ASIA AND OCEANIA 
I thous. dol 8 ORO 

estern Asia 9 

he East do 195, 913 
Cash-purchase do 170. 840 
Lend-lease do : 97 
UNRRA ce 2 046 
China do 5, 538 
Cash-purchast do 39 233 
Lend-leas d ‘ 
UNRRA do 23 oy 5 
India and Dependencie do +3 1 ; 
Japan ; do 23) 
Netherlands Indi do 9, 302 
Republic of Philippines do 2 310 
\ustralia do H). GAT 


New Zealand 10 & 





Fe nt { 6 
French Morocco d 2. 
Unior South Afr 1 4 
Rr h Emy re and } 1 1 y 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada t 4 | v2 
american Reput 1 led 
Mexit ado mA | 
Central At in Re bl tota 
hou { 9 
Cuba | ) 
Arg lf 
Braz I It 
( f 1 1} 
Colomt d 2 
Peru I 
rug 1 2 
Ver a 4 
Cu a } 
Ls b 
United Kingdor ! s 
Continental Hur \ R. d {) 
Belgiun 1 
Cre | 
France 
Ital ) y 4 
Netherlar 
Norway i l 
Portuga 
U.8.8 } ) 
Oth ( 1} 
Euroy ! 
ASIA A CEA 
Western A t 
Turks j 
Far East i ’ 
Brit Ma | 9 
Cr n j 
Cc} 
India and D ! 2 
Japan 
Nether nds | j } 
Repub! I { { 
Austral 1 2 
Belgian Cor } j d 
British West A } . 
Egypt 
Union of South A 1 { 


lotal, all countr thous. dol 
Continental Europe, including U.S.S.R 
thous. dol 6 
Czechoslovak ia do 
Frances do 
Germany do 9 
Crreece de 
taly do | 
Poland d 
5.58. R do 
Yugoslavia do 
Other Central and Southeastern 
y,.,_ Europe thous. dol 
China. do 


India di 


See footnotes at end of D1 
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August 30, 1947 


TOTIBS 





1946 





June July August 
13, 784 7, 405 300) 
13, 357 6, 397 1,727 
10, 644 8, 099 6, 651 
4, 460 6, 712 5, O11 
12, 731 5, 063 17, 379 
145, 201 125, 249 120, 474 
113, 669 109, 055 112, 823 
5, 608 1, 480 667 
25, 924 14,714 6, 984 
5S, 139 42, 220 39, 952 
28. O48 27, SOS $2, 627 
4, 309 249 1s] 
2h, 782 14, 463 6,844 
19, 841 17, 202 15, 738 
16, 977 16, 946 20), 286 
9, 494 10, 512 10, 749 
24 : 1, 251 17, 823 
7,375 5, 409 
], 937 1, 9O9 
3, 604 § 276 , BHA 
494 1, 891 ED) 
1. 675 1. 20K 1.818 
2° WOT 15, 645 25, 219 
46, O79 254, 183 276, 505 
iit is 7H, 607 74, 715 
147, G68 147, 316 154, 037 
16, 184 1), Iv 18, 391 
6, 251 628 0, 476 
26, 620 $3, 151 29, 360 
17,471 14, 12s 13, 912 
40, 472 27, 200 $5, OS5 
yY WZ s 144 , 41s 
4, 783 14,45 13, 04S 
2 939 + 462 2, 726 
7 4,310 4,172 
S, O41 &, 37 10, 324 
3, Ot 130 1,370 
15 230) 1”? i) 1] 512 
1 My S12 1. 366 
7. 003 71, 621 7. 659 
1, 422 1, 997 1,679 
1 S04 6, 441 6, 124 
& O09 6, 671 fi, 282 
S51 1, 398 1, 621 
UO) 1,474 HSU 
1, 993 2, 118 1, 767 
1, 105 3, SRY 4.11 
SO) S70 st) 
yas 6. 78 7. OST 
7,22 7,82 2 
74 a2 s 
6. 98 24 47 » 330 
‘ is 5 4 1,417 
61, 2438 iH, ¢ SO), 47¢ 
1,640 792 Ss, 284 
1) 7 », 325 
+ G4 > Ht 7. O68) 
62 G. 467 +4 
1 HSU 11.090 2.378 
Hit 34 ? 4st 
» 507 4402 Ox 
7. 440 1S. 485 Ot 
2 022 4 m4 
2, 697 Ot) 7H7 
1.04540 H5l 2, 802 
1,717 14, 641 15, 990 
134, 034 162, 300 150. 97] 
UNITED STATES } 


4. YOS 10, 387 x 
8, 740 S, S47 

{U0 24s 

He WIT 

204 1, SOS 

YOS 378 ] 
, »” 


2, 144 1, 225 


1,674 1, 305 
624 tO5 
114 si 


692 1 
st) 


12 


» 491 


201 


Decem- 
ber 


6, 129 


5, 964 


6, 208 
4, S04 


17, 831 
190, 583 
176, 159 

1, 867 

12, 557 
54, 590 

42, 663 

1, 697 
10, 230 
28,642 

6, 363 

8, 069 

8, 646 

9,112 

3, 272 
3, 87 
» SO 

1, 232 

2 ORD 
12s, 735 
90, 187 
185, 610 


20, 05S 
~~ OFF 
& 770 
A), 142 
$30) 

» O13 
10, 523 
+ 10S 


s. O10 
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= oe 1936-38 
Item 6-month — 
} Decem Febru , ve ( 
June June July August ae January ry March April May p ver 1946 1047 
EcoNOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials __. thous. dol 122, 435 120, 015 138, 436 135, 794 133, 710 139, 478 149. 468 129, 807 143. 691 234 638 629. RRP | 
- Vs 928-2 99 TF ‘ 49 e : S - ed 848 92) f 
Indexes: Value 1936-38— 100 220) 215 248 243 240 250 O8R 933 258 100 19] nel 
Quantity do 136 129 14] 13] 121 128 135 115 126 100 92 a 
Crude foodstuffs thous. dol " 79, 193 53, GSS 53, 340 68, 347 62. 515 65, 792 81, 251 81, 42 80, 031 68, 604 53. O75 47 red 
Indexes: Value 1936-38—100 497 693 472 467 598 547 576 711 713 700 100 515 wa } 
Quantity do 207 313 208 202 263 247 267 314 209 05 100 25 mT 
Manufactured foodstuffs-_ thous. dol 137, 375 134, 527 165, 157 116, 816 149, 720 132, 437 136, 638 135, 941 129, 290 144, 515 84, 27¢ SOO, 441 10 
Indexes: Value 936-3 978 OF 117 9 043 973 ‘ op > 316, 196 
nadexes aiue " 1936-38— 100 Q7 GAS 1,176 R32 ], 066 943 73 wR 0 1, 029 100 1, 02] 
: ; Quantity do 447 574 692 451 485 437 450 44] 413 455 100 61] wg 
Semimanufactures thous. dol 159, 436 76, 731 71, 484 82, 157 105, 691 114, 522 115, 493 147, 040 145, 828 171, 024 259. 380 441. 046 853 : 
Indexes: Value } 1936-38— 100 369 177 165 1% 244 265 267 340 Sy 06) 100 170 an 
ax Quantity do 215 138 125 141 169 175 170 209 204 230 100 34 ” 
Finished manufactures thous. dol 721, 880 445, 153 396, 853 470, 311 623, 965 650, 513 673, 339 790, 680 794, 008 S69, 159 715, 608 | 2, 332, 697 | 4, 499 4 
Indexes: Value 1936-38100 605 73 333 394 523 546 565 663 666 720 100 06 | me 
Quantity ___- do 328 240) 210 260 312 317 323 79 72 YE 100 215 m 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES Tar 
Agricultural exports, total thous. dol 274, O80 304, 037 258, 948 321, 653 200, 351 301, 046 315, 837 279, SO1 284 165 389, O84 | 1, 750, Be Urg 
Meat products and edi- Jthous. Ib 61,614} 197, 274 127, 186 62, 668 62, 150 62, 362 66, 475 64, OAT 91,805 150,656 |] 409.0 
ble fats \thous. dol 19, 932 47, S89 5, O54 18, 99S 18, 166 17, 637 18, S74 20, 353 31. 408 21. (62 16, 3) 
Dairy products and eggs_thous. dol 37, 818 29, 069 BB ATS 33, 642 31, O11 21, 207 29 (87 19. 400 24. 321 2 876 TH Al 
—— including wheat — rn 4 = a = = =. — 7, om $2, a 38, 691 31, 538 28, ( 76 31, O44 180, 7k cert: 
‘ ) os, 840 », (40 40, UB2 m, ood 14 y 2,940 74. 431 70, 429 30. 762 44]. 86 
Fruits and vegetables thous, dol 17, 610 27, 760 17, 911 44, 184 36, OOS 32, 658 27, 324 19, O86 1, 457 19, 026 154. 143 by a 
Tobac ’ 5 f (thous. Ib 39, 156 60, 740 39, FOS 60. 861 55. O50 55, 552 10. 018 32 RAT 23, 102 294 862 yn one 
obacco, unmanulac ithous. dol 18, 748 30, 409 14, 237 4), OT 2, 970 32 8OS 29. 63 40), ATK 21, OOS 12, 977 71, 256 143 ae are 
Cotton, raw, excluding{bales 302,773 | 409,926 | 366,510 | 413,395 361,370 | 289,672 | 385,050 | 382,909 | 275,104 | 248, 549 92,575, 500 (2 1, 884, 057 ‘ 
linters. \thous. dol 49, 741 52,775 50, 395 58, 689 56, 049 16, O84 60, ISS 60, 504 45, 383 10, 849 156, 356 303, 64 15 
Nonagriculturalexports, total thous. dol 954, 190 5.53, 402 515, 657 607, 112 761, S64 803, 34 820, HOE O88, 544 1,000,670 1,119, 255 [1,073,478 2 6495, 704 201 
Rubber manufactures, including 50 
synthetic thous. dol 18, 655 14, 712 13, 604 14, 166 A), 468 20, 334 19, 133 1S, 366 10. 664 21, 651 12, 732 OO. 79% Tw ~ 
Textiles and textile manufactures 251 
thous. dol 62, 317 1, 529 62, SA57 ] 942 ws, 522 07. GOS 142 rf 138, 318 147, 269 43. S78 552, 20). =O it 
Coal {thous. long tons 3, 224 $24 924 2, 38 , 365 19 4, 189 $853 50S yw 15, 722 ‘ Q 
va ithous. dol 21,019 +t 95 $1. 769 14. 44¢ "299 27, 163 6. 48 { "7 62, 501 Om 122 (Ws, 724 r . Ss ai 
Petroleum and products_thous. dol 39, 134 35, OO. 43,13 41, 409 7.218 $7. 80S 0.21 1S ) 942 172. 14¢ 216, 448 Di 
Iron and steel millfthous. long tons 351 ; 457 153 {52 123 5 61 69 2 658 2 30) 18 | 
products \thous. dol 85, 709 35, 34 15, 639 1, 23 le 2, 127 0, 372 71,817 4, 020 4, 304 212, 50 401, 164 
Machinery, total___. thous. dol 125, 553 119, 194 137, 504 154, 438 166, 32 162, 909 191, 382 4)2, O52 246, 314 216, 792 634,942 | 1. 163.48 12 
Electrical do 25, 381 24, USS 32, 260 410), 605 8,119 10, 979 48, 5M 17, 437 tit 1, O12 128. 778 78 Ot a 
Metalworking do 17, 17¢ 16, 343 l s 14, 542 19, S50 14, 031 17, SOS 18, 457 4 i S7, 428 106, 648 Fre 
Other industrial do 66, 262 & O16 66. 618 71, 204 74,1 st) | SA N44 ; 14 ‘ 0) 395, 373 Be) gr 
Agricultural do 11, 967 14, 104 17, O74 1s, HOH 1Y, 344 19, 148 24, 652 2s, 81S a1, 255 52, Abt 67, 573 150, 810 
Automobiles, parts and accessories T 
thous. dol 90, 132 43, 463 38, 207 51, 627 70, 81 72, 359 74, 725 i, 82 04, 648 114, S78 142,922 208, 636 552. 6 — 
Chemicals and related products_do 67, 658 46i, 424 40), 057 13, 826 7 2,412 53, 534 67, 39 67, 8S 77, 068 63,478 256, 822 3R6, Mi Japi 
- part 
; thes 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 
men 
ciaieiaini ian furt 
Cc : : = aie : can! 
rude materials ; thous. doi 159, 577 121, O87 63, 015 152, 5 169, O4¢ 207, 959 28 800 12 9 133, 729 160, (it 80, ON2 SUS, 277 013, 730 
Indexes: Valu : 1936-38 = 100 252 19] 257 24 267 328 203 107 21 q 1K 213 4 Wo! 
Quantity d 143 119 60 147 15S 144 117 ) ] j “ 134 a 
Crude foodstuffs thous ] 55, 603 68. 636 l 72, 193 1,2 > a ~ ) WH), 237 na _ 9 411 ( jal aval 
Indexes: Value . 1936-38 = 100 106 2 R7 254 2 ; { s » W 2 It 
Quantity do 64 112 S7 " 2 1 2 ” s 1M f ¥ 
Manufactured foodstuffs thous. dol 60, 257 40), 148 52,711 $3, 534 48, O78 8 052 14, O86 274 67, 69 OM 59, 474 222 900 6,2 resp 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 191 127 167 138 152 12 142 162 214 l 4 123 67 . 
Quantity lo Su 79 Qs sf RS Fr "9 = . \ F W mer 
tures thous. dol 112, 063 77, 053 $4, G99 7S. H4 | } g5, S22 Wf), OF 3 844 95. 472 104 2 2 $13. 25 501, 5A Gov 
Value 1936-38= 100 267 Ist 2 SS 24 229 217 224 228 i 1M 14 2 
Quantity di 134 26 139 119 14 { 122 2 12 " 7 4 to V 
Finished manufactures thous. dol &1. &39 64, 762 68, 102 68, 42% RR 2 R13 74, 304 75. ¢ ‘ 7 { ) K? 849 shi, 84 


é - ' 
Indexes: Value 1936-38= 100 205 16 17 "M4 si " 14 , fi All| 
Quantity i 83 89 88 85 r2 8 s ss ‘ lati 

















PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES ing 
Agricultural imports, tota]l_..thous. do] 222, 635 174, 977 190, O14 1, RA 252 38 1), 3S 297 & 231) 299 268. HK 9 12 620. 742 Oo 7 4QR 84 ares 
ruits, edible nuts, and vegetables ing 
thous. dol 12, 835 14, 393 14,83 17, 372 8, 537 21. 278 R02 » 47% & ar , 9 1 204 12 2 H 68 
Coff fthous. Ib 102, 408 J 303, 301 | 195,338 256, 954 226, 4 277,548 | 238,114 | 219, 50 269. 7 "i v0 108,497 | 1,2 that 
offes Ae “ = . ~ 
2: ithous. dol 25, 064 46, 779 31.844 17. Sse { 2 xvi fy RA 1 0M ‘ ) 2 (y9 Q? oy 297, 4 
thous. dol..| 25, 06 ; | 24.20 2 |, 220,351 | a gutt 
( . on | ous. i S4 {u 408, 83S 629, 619 414, 210 152. &&S 7 ao KO SL)7 3 mS | 64 144 (M4 uM) 2 ThE 9 1, 205, 0 
ine sug ithous. dol $2,595 15, 144 Z3, *Sl ‘ =a r &. 122 % 9 {. Sf { aN) { 62 00 921 07, 8 Stat 
oo — fthous. It 145, O80 2 14 47. 795 7 is j ~ “ 1 2 ) "a RR 7. 6 eee ~ | M8 87 
eiunaits \thous. dol 29, 9S2 6, 499 4, 309 4, 460 2 2 48, 42 32, O89 74 23. H52 17. ¢ K0. DUN K), ORS 201, 52 qua 
— : (thous. Ib 5 624 4 SH] +1 5 608 1% 0. 930 1,912 132 { R48 A 41). TSO 7, 13 
lobacco, unmanulac ithous. dol 5 329 4 7R5 ‘ F F Pre 4 Se 1 O47 4 RIX 4054 9 ‘ o ; o 1’ gee £0 OF govi 
Wool, unmanufa fthous. It 35, GAT 45, 517 62, USS 48 ; Huo 44,74 5, 742 41,62 & RO Oi . ys 1 204 24, 2 bef 
ae : ithous. dol 17, 762 1), 034 Os, St 25, 470 17,11 22 HHS 7, 697 29 5S 9 1 A) ROB om 704 145 12.4 
Raw silk {tho 2 -U it 29 2, 422 7 { { ROK 6.313 wn the 
,a Sil ‘ - - - — 
thou fl 19, 631 14,11] 2, 528 24, Os st 2. 83 4 yal) 1 10. HF 4, 460 Wl 
Nonagriculturalim ports, total thous.dol 246, 703 196, 709 232, 004 213, 525 245, 169 90% 459 97, 292 204, 214 215,04 999 297 HOO, S34 18,200 1,314,582 trac 
Fish, including shellfish do 6, 638 &, 633 8 O66 7, 558 7.15 7 O00 17¢ 1s 4.917 ; 132 41. 878 5, O4 Dep 
Undressed furs do 14, 076 19, 000 29, 810 22, Qi 24, 40s 14, 519 4,074 5. O72 6, 529 & 959 9 FSi 5, 404 fA, 128 
Paper and paper materials do 62, 210 32, 598 $2, 138 57, 684 $1, 187 43,417 10, 564 43, 442 15, 920 f 110, AN 181,744 | 286,78 Tra 
Petroleum and products do 18, 608 11, 570 15, 458 15, 457 1,753 19, 379 &, 429 21. 620 4), 300 21.879 my 772 1, 9 120, 2 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set__do 2. 927 10, 869 0. 53 10. 24 9 004 » 940) 4 199 . 67’ R24 18, G 
Nonferrous ores and metals do 44,312 20, 035 24, 584 21, 68 2, 143 20, 742 27, 50S 25, 479 0, 107 5, TRY 7S, O36 13, O04 192, 98 woll 
Chemicals and related products 
do 8, 059 8, 632 7, 527 6, S4 6, 557 9, 455 #}, 807 10,174 10, 92 8,779 13, 430 MY, 2abt 7 belt 
elt 
G 
1 Includes private relief shipments as indicated in bottom section of table on p. 9 Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslav Stra 
2 Includes private relief shipments Albania. Bulgaria. and Greecs t 


1947; the larger amounts of suc! British Empire includes Eire <cludes State of Bahreir tact 


Includes relatively small lend-lease shipments in 
Mar. 22, 1947, issue f this review Exports of United States, or domestic, mer handiss tere 


goods included in 1946 are shown in the Jan. 25 and 








‘ Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and other relief commodities 10 Imports for consumption uns 
cr a - ° . : a ee , eta . ns 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, and Bulgaria Clean content pound | 

6 Includes private relief shipments, mainly those for China and India, as shown in bot t Less than $50 G 
tom section of table on p. 9 (22¢ 
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Tangier Hospital in 
Urgent Need of Drugs 


American suppliers who can furnish 
certain urgently needed drugs are sought 
by a hospital in Morocco. Requirements 
are as follows: 

1500 gr. quinine chlorosulphate. 

2000 gr. quinine sulphate. 

500 gr. quinine ethylcarbonate 

250 gr. paludine (atabrine or equal) 

Quotations should be sent direct to the 
Spanish Hospital, Tangier, Morocco. 


12 New Trade Inquiries 
From Germay and Japan 


Trade inquiries from Germany and 
Japan are continuing to reach the De- 
partment of Commerce. In publishing 
these additional requests, the Depart- 
ment again emphasizes the fact that 
further information concerning them 
cannot be provided, and that current 
World Trade Directory Reports are not 
available nor obtainable at this time. 

It should be remembered also that no 
responsibility is assumed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or any agency of this 
Government for transactions entered in- 
to with the persons or firms mentioned. 
All transactions are subject to the regu- 
lations and controls currently prevail- 
ing in this country and in the occupied 
areas, and announcement of these trade 
inquiries does not constitute a guaranty 
that the business contemplated will be 
authorized. Therefore, interested United 
States firms should by all means <ac- 
quaint themselves with the conditions 
governing private trade with these areas 
before entering into correspondence with 
these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions is available from the 
Department’s Office of International 
Trade. 

Germany—Clason, Burger & Co., Baum- 
wollbérse 60, Bremen, wishes to export leath- 
er articles for women, such as handbags and 
belts. 

Germany—M. u. E. Drossmann, Richnow- 
Strasse 3, Berlin-Tempelhof, wishes to con- 
tact American exporters and importers in- 
terested in exchange of goods (commodities 
unspecified) with Germany 

Germany August Hoefeler, Buechel 43, 
(22a) Remscheid-Hasten, North Rhine-West- 


August 30, 1947 


— 


phalia, British Zone, wishes to interest an 
American manufacturer in his method of 
producing artificial grindstones. 

Germany—Gerhard Kabas, Mannheim B 
5, 12, desires to contact exporters of mineral 
oil, turpentine, coconut oil, peanut oil, lard, 
and ball bearings. 

Germany—Friedrich Kasper, Rissweg 48, 
(10a) Dresden W. H., wishes to export Gab- 
lonz wares, such as bijoutery, glassware, 
metal, wood, and textile manufactures, toys, 
gloves, porcelainware, and ceramics. 

Germany—Hilde Lucius, (16) Oberfelters, 
uber Hamberg/Rassau, desires to export sil- 
houettes. 

Germany—H. A. Luttmer, Kopalit C. M. 
B. H., Lemgo/Lippe, British Zone, wishes to 
purchase on a compensation basis synthetic 


er ee 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


resin adhesives, casein or other raw products, 
and hide, leather, and bone glue, payment to 
be in delivery of furniture. 

Germany—Walter Schiele, Albertstrasse 50, 
(10) Leipzig:C 1, wishes to contact exporters 
of musical instruments, such as acccrdions, 
mouth organs, block flutes, and stringed in- 
struments. 

Germany—Hassan Vladi, Alsterdamm 9, 
Hamburg 1, wishes to purchase teztiles and 
vehicles and accesscries for reexport to Near 
Eastern and Balkan countries. 

Germany—Franz Xaver Wattenberg, Post- 
box 13, Burg Bz. Magdeburg, wishes to export 
hand-made art objects, such as family altars, 
wood carvings, letter openers, figures of 
saints, framed pictures hand-painted on 
natural wood, cribs. 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 


ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Antimony: 35. 

Builders’ Supplies: 53. 

Chemicals: 15, 53 

Chinaware: 22. 

Clothing and Accessories: 12, 20, 26. 

Diesel Engines and Generating Sets: 47. 

Dinner Gong: 32. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 7, 8, 14. 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fiz- 
tures: 17, 40, 50. 

Fats and Oils: 14, 15, 34. 

Fence and Fence Posts: 49. 

Foodstuffs: 4, 7, 38, 43, 54. 

General Merchandise: 7, 53. 

Glass and Glass Products: 21, 28, 29, 30, 31. 

Gum Carrageen: 39. 

Hardware: 53. 

Hospital Equipment: 8. 

Jewelry and Gems: 41. 

Jute Cloth: 27. 

Leather and Leather Goods: 11. 


Machinery: 
Industrial—1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 13, 16, 42, 44. 
Machine Tools: 16. 
Mannequins: 36. 
Motors: 23. 
Novelties: 37. 
Painters’ Supplies: 44. 
Paper and Paper Products: 9, 12, 46, 54. 
Pipe: 52. 
Plate Racks; 19. 
Plumbing Supplies: 51, 54. 


Pottery: 24. 
Precision Instruments: 45. 
Roofing: 51. 


Silverware: 25. 

Technical Information and New Develop- 
ments: 1, 2, 13, 16. 

Textiles: 2, 18, 48. 

Tile: 22. 

Toy Furniture: 19. 

Wool: 33. 
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Japan—M. Fujita & Co., 110, Nanachome, 
Okusawa-Cho, Otaru, Hokkaido, desires to 
export feed meals and powder for tea, made 
from “Combu” (a Japanese kelp); and fish 
meals, Also, this firm wishes to purchase 
paint. 

Japan—Sumitomo Co., 39 Oimasato, Hon- 
machi, 5 chome, Higashinari, Osaka, wishes 
to export genre pictures, toys, and other 
Japanese goods. 


Steel Pipe Sought by 
Lebanese Government 


The Lebanese Ministry of National 
Economy wishes to purchase 10,000 
meters of seamless steel pipe, 12 inches in 
diameter, double extra strong, all speci- 
fications to conform with standards of 
the American Waterworks Association. 
This pipe is required for a water supply 
project, already under way, in the Aley 
District of Lebanon. 

While the Ministry realizes that 
United States manufacturers may not be 
in a position to assure delivery dates, 
it asks that consideration be given to its 
requirements. Quotations should be ad- 
dressed to the Director, Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy, Beirut, Lebanon. 


Belgian Firm Offers Land 
for Lease or Purchase 


An opportunity to lease property or 
purchase corporation shares therein is 
offered to American firms by its owner, 
a real-estate company in Belgium. 

The property being made available 
reportedly comprises about 111 acres oi 
land near Antwerp, situated on the Al- 
bert Canal and a branch of the Belgian 
Railway system. It is understood that 
approximately half of the area has been 
leveled and that about 6 miles of gravel 
roads have been built. According to the 
Belgian firm, the tract would be suitable 
for warehouses or heavy industrial in- 
stallations. 

A few copies of a diagram of the 
property are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. For complete informa- 
tion concerning terms under which lease 
or purchase would be effected, interested 
firms should write direct toS. I. M.I.N.A. 


(Société Immobiliere et Industrielle 
Anversoise), Wijneghem lez Anvers, 
Belgium. 


Florence Tourist Agency 


To Build Bowling Alleys 


Proposed construction of bowling al- 
leys by the City of Florence, Italy, has 
prompted a request from the Official 
Tourist Agency for assistance from 
American firms. 

According to the American Consulate 
in Florence, the Agency is unable to ob- 
tain locally information on dimensions 
and constructional features of bowling 
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alleys, and asks that it be furnished with 
complete designs and specifications. In 
addition, it desires to be informed as 
regards the kind, quality, and quantity 
of equipment required per alley, and rules 
of the game. 

It is understood that the alleys are 
being built for the purpose of catering 
to American tourists. 

Correspondence in connection with 
this inquiry should be addressed to the 
Tourist Agency, Florence, Italy. 


Importers of Fish and 
Fish Products, Please Note 


Information recently received from 
the American Legation in Reykjavik, Ice- 
land, indicates that the Icelandic Board 
of Trade is eager to contact American 
importers of fish and fish products. 

Interested firms are asked to com- 
municate direct with that organization 
in Reykjavik. 


Bids Invited To Supply 
2.500 Railway Cars 


Argentina’s Ferrocarriles del Estado 
have issued a call for public bids to supply 
2,500 various types of railway cars, 1 
meter track gage, and a quantity of re- 
pair parts, according to the American 
Embassy in Buenos Aires. 

Bids for this equipment are to be 
opened on November 14, 1947, at 3 p. m., 
in the Oficina de Licitaciones, Avenida 
Maipu 4, Buenos Aires. 

Complete details on materials and con- 
ditions for bidding may be obtained from 
that office upon payment of 200 Argen- 
tine pesos (] peso” approximately 
US$0.25). 


Syria Invites Bids To 
Construct Siphon 


United States suppliers and engineer- 
ing firms are invited to participate in 
bidding on the supply of materials for 
and construction of a siphon at Rastan, 
Syria. The siphon is to carry 2,400 liters 
per second of irrigation water 2,845 
meters across the valley of the Orontes, 
6 kilometers down stream from Rastan. 
The drop from the southeast escarpment 
(high head) to the level of the Orontes is 
about 160 meters, and the rise to the 
northwest escarpment (‘low head) is 
about 110 meters. It is understood that 
a provisional siphon of 0.5 meter internal 
diameter has been operating successfully 
since its construction in 1943. 

Although the date of submission of 
tenders has been set for S2ptember 22, 
1947, the American Legation in Damas- 
cus is of the opinion that postponement 
might be considered, if necessary, in 
order to guarantee entry of American 
bids. Under these circumstances, in- 
terested firms may wish to communicate 


their desire to take part in the bidding 
and ask for an extension of time. All 
communications, including completeg 
bids, should be sent to A. B. Khatib, Head 
Southern Region, Ministry of Public 
of the Irrigation Department of the 
Works and Communications, Damascus, 
Syria. 

The Commercial Intelligence Division 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
has one complete set of tender documents 
and specifications (Arabic, with English 
translation), which it will loan, on re. 
quest, to interested firms. Requests 
should be addressed to this Division, De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
Bt. 


English Artist Seeks 
American Agent 


A free-lance artist and commercia] 
cartoonist in England wishes to obtain 
an American agent to handle the sale 
of his sketches and ideas for books, news. 
papers, and advertising. It is under- 
stood that sketches could be sold either 
for reproduction or as originals. 

Further details regarding this inquiry 
are available from the artist, Fitz Blood 
Smyth, 1 Deanhill Court, East Sheen 
London, S. W. 14, England 


Brazilian City Will 
Purehase Incinerators 


The Mayor of Santos, Brazil, has ex- 
pressed a desire to purchase incinerators 
from the United States. This equipment 
is required in connection with a project 
for improving the city’s garbage-disposal 
facilities 

American manufacturers and suppliers 
who are interested in this trade oppor- 
tunity are asked to send descriptive lit- 
erature, quotations, and other details 
direct to the Mayor, Exmo. Snr. Rubens 
Ferreira Martins, DD. Prefeito Municipal 
de Santos, Santos, Estado de Sao Paulo, 
Brazil 

Foreign Visitors 

1. Australia—James Jacobson, representing 
Samuel Jacobson, 36 Elgin Street, Carlton 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in purchas- 
ing machinery, and in studying methods of 
manufacture and 
Scheduled to arrive August 25, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Australian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City 

2. Australia—Mrs. Dora 
senting A. Lipshut Pty. Ltd 
Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, is 
the manufacture of women 
in purchasing rayon and cotton piece goods 
and possibly machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
August 14, via San Francisco, for a Visit of 
3to4months. U.S. address: Barbizon Plaza 
Hotel, Fifty-eighth Street and Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, and possl- 
bly Chicago 

3. Australia—John F. L. Wright, repre- 
senting J. Wright & Sons, 16 Sturt Street, 


stvling of women’s suits 


and coat 


Lipshut, repre- 
36-50 Flinders 

interested in 
outerwear, and 
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gouth Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
purchasing timber, saw-milling, and jOinery 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive August 22, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 6 months. 
U.S. address: c/o Louis Sovey & Co., 149 Cali- 
fornia, San Franciso, Calif. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Chicago, 
Boston, and New York. 

4, Belgium-— Emile Warmenbol, represent- 
ing Arthur Warmenbol, 7-9 Petit Marché, 
Antwerp, is interested in cheese. Scheduled 
to arrive August 20, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 611 
Argyle Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City 

5. Brazil—Jose Barros de Abreu, repre- 
senting Servico Internacional de Comercio 
Ltda., Rua Sao Bento 220, 2nd floor (Caixa 
Postal 614), Sao Paulo, is interested in ob- 
taining representations for supplies for the 
tertile industry, especially machinery, and 
for other lines to be selected. Scheduled 
to arrive August 15, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 or 3 months U. S. address: 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Charlotte, Houston, 
Dallas, New Orleans, and cities on the West 
Coast 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

6. Brazil—Reynaldo L. Bronnert, represent- 
ing R. L. Bronnert, Rua Boa Vista 116, and 
Industria e Artefatos de Papeis “IAP” Ltda., 
520 Alameda Cleveland, both Sao Paulo, is 
interested in acquiring agencies for ma- 
chinery for the rubber industry, and in 
purchasing paper-cutting, papier-maché, and 
paper-finishing machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive August 14, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 to 3 months. U.S. address: Hotel 
Governor Clinton, Seventh Avenue at Thirty- 
first, Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Boston, Akron, Chicago, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and Los Angeles. 

7. Brazil—Eugenio Goulart Machado, rep- 
resenting J. Goulart Machado Ltda., Avenida 
Venezuela 27, sala 411-A, Rio de Janeiro, is 
interested in agency for prepared medicines, 
foodstuffs, and general merchandise. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 12, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Sisa, Inc., 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Baltimore 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. . 

8. Costa Rica—Lic. Jorge Musmanni E. 
representing Industrias Quimicas, S. A,, 
Calle 12, Ave. FG/2, San Jose, and Com- 
pahia Administradora, S. A., and Empresa 
Industrial de Productos Alimenticios, also 
San Jose, is interested in obtaining agen- 
cies in Central America for drugs and phar- 
maceuticals; food-preparation machinery for 
packers, canners, hotels, and institutions; 
hospital equipment, backery machinery and 
equipment, and candy and chocolate ma- 
chinery. He is now in the United States for 
about 8 weeks. U.S. address: Richard Eisen- 
mann Export Co., 11 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Columbus, and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared on Compania Administradora, S. A., 
and Empresa Industrial de Productos Ali- 
menticios. 

9. Ecuador—Abraham Adolfo Ginsberg, 
representing Adolfo A. Ginsberg (OMEGA, 
Fabrica de articulos de papel), is interested 
in purchasing paper and machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 8, via New York 
City, for a visit of about 2 months. U. S. 
address: ¢/o Dr. Pohorille, 8-10 Bridge 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: India- 
hapolis, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. 

10. Jamaica—Vernon Barton, representing 
Louis Barton, 63 Barry Street, Kingston, is 
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interested in purchasing complete equip- 
ment for a small furniture factory. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 26, via Miami, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 5864 
Deane Avenue, Los Angeles 43, Calif. Itin- 
erary: Miami, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, and Milwaukee. 

11. Norway—Johs. Kolflaath, 22 Storgaten, 
Oslo, is interested in obtaining agencies for 
leather and materials used in the footwear, 
portfolio, and bookbinding industries. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 18, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o 815 Forest Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, and Chicago. 

12. Panama—Dulcidio Gonzalez N., repre- 
senting Dulcidio Gonzalez N., S. A., Box 1208, 
Panama City, is interested in visiting lamp 
and cardboard box factories. Scheduled to 
arrive September 4, via New York City, for 
a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o De- 
partment of Commerce Regional Office, 107 
New Federal Building, 1114 Market Street, 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Itinerary: New York and 
St. Louis. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

13. Salvador—-Faustino Hernandez, repre- 
senting Hernandez y Cia.—Panaderia “Las 
Victorias’—Calle Delgado No. 32, San Sal- 
vador, is interested in bakery machinery. 
Also, he desires technical information on 
water analysis for bakery and new baking 
techniques. Scheduled to arrive August 18, 
via Brownsville (Tex.), for a visit of about 
6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Consulate of El 
Salvador, 4801 South Whipple, Chicago, Il. 
Itinerary: Houston, Dallas, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago, and New Orleans. 

14. Spain—Ramon Bordas Chinchurreta, 
representing Destilaciones Bordas Chinchur- 
reta, S. A.. Munoz Leon 5, Seville, is inter- 
ested in establishing contacts for the sale of 
essential oils for both perfumery and cook- 
ing purposes, and medicinal herbs, bulbs, and 
roots. Scheduled to arrive about the end 
of August, via New York City, for a month's 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Fritzsche Bros., Inc., 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 

15. Union of South Africa—Dr. Stephen R. 
Haas, representing General Chemical Corp., 
His Majesty's Bldg., Joubert Street, Johannes- 
burg, is interested in contacting manufac- 
turers of chemicals (such as cleansers, boiler 
water-treatment compounds, insecticides, lu- 
bricants, disinfectants, tanning oils, and 
soap) who would be interested in manufac- 
turing in South Africa on a royalty basis or 
as a subsidiary company. Scheduled to arrive 
about the end of August for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o Fenchurch Ex- 
port Corp., 37 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

16. Union of South Africa—A. Koppel, rep- 
resenting Koppel Engineering (Pty.) Ltd., 909 
Transvaal House, 80 Commissioner Street, 
P. O. Box 5682, Johannesburg, is interested in 
investigating new foundry methods and 
equipment, industrial appliances, and ma- 
chine tools. Scheduled to arrive about the 
beginning of September for a visit of 6 to 8 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o D. C. Andrews & 
Co., 27-29 Water Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

17. Union of South Africa—A. Natas, rep- 
resenting Globe Electrical (Pty.) Ltd., 72 
Troye Street, Johannesburg, is interested in 
contacting manufacturers of fluorescent fit- 
tings, conduit tubing, and all electrical wir- 
ing devices, as well as obtaining agencies for 
domestic appliances. Scheduled to arrive Au- 
gust 25 for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Fenchurch Export Corp., 37 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

18. Union of South Africa—H. L. Taylor, 
representing Tiger Clothing Manufacturers 
Ltd., 207 President Street, Johannesburg, is 


interested in purchasing woolen and tropical 
worsteds and cotton materials, from manu- 
facturers only. Scheduled to arrive about 
September 10 for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Anglo-African Shipping Co. of 
New York, Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
i. Ee £ 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Licensing Opportunities 


19. England—H. A. N. Industrial Designs 
Limited, 65 Knightsbridge, London, S. W. 1., 
desire to sell right to manufacture under 
license patented toy furniture of aluminum 
and polythene made in a novel way with in- 
terchangeable components. Also, plate racks 
of aluminum. 


Import Opportunities 


20. Australia—Van Cooth & Co. Proprietary 
Limited, 249 William Street, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, (Code address: VANCOOTH-Mel- 
bourne) desires buyer for 9,000 pure-wool 
sleeveless pullover sweaters, weighing 9 
ounces each. Firm requests interested buyer 
should contact immediately for samples, as 
export license expires January 1. 

21. Belgium—Etablissements A. Nyssens & 
Co., S. A., 321 Rue des Palais, Brussels, wish 
to export all kinds of mirrors, in sizes 12 x 9 
inches and over. 

22. Belgium—Faiencerie de Keramis Boch 
Fréres, 2 Rue Bodenbroeck, Brussels, desire to 
export wall tile, and all kinds of chinaware 
(domestic, table, dinner, decorated and plain, 
also toilet). 

23. Belgium—Industrial & Engineering Co., 
Ltd., 210 Rue Royale, Brussels, wish to export 
small electric motors (1/30 horsepower to 1 
horsepower, polyphase, 110 and 220 v.). 

24. Belgium—La Majolique, S. A., Was- 
muel-lez-Mons, desire to export decorated 
pottery such as vases, flower containers, gar- 
den, and ashtrays. 

25. Belgium—Maison Wolfers Fréres, S. A., 
11-13 Rue d’Arenberg, Brussels, wish to ex- 
port all kinds of silverware in sterling silver 
and silverplated, such as forks, spoons, table- 
ware, novelties, and toilet ware. 

26. Belgium—Manufacture de Gants Jean 
Ropsy, S. A., 84 Rue du Marché, Brussels, de- 
sire to export women’s plain and fancy kid 
gloves. 

27. Belgium—tTissages & Courroies du Nord 
S. A., 298 Chaussée de Vleurgat, Brussels, de- 
sire to export woven transmission belting, 
bagging, and other jute cloth. 

28. Belgium—Verreries de Fauquez, S. A., 
Fauquez Virginal, wish to export plain and 
molded glass tableware (patented process), 
all kinds of glass jars and bottles, window 
and roofing glass, and opalescent and opal 
glass. 

29. Belgium—Verreries E. Gobbe, Hocque- 
miller, S. A.,°2 Rue Chausteur, Lodelinsart, 
desire to export window glass (clear, flat, 
drawn, single and double strength). 

30. Belgium — Verreries - Gobeleteries de 
Braine-le-Comte, S. A., 11-13 Rue de |’Indus- 
trie, Braine-le-Comte, wish to export all 
kinds of table glassware (custom and deluxe, 
plain cut, engraved, decorated). 

31. Belgium—Verres Spéciaus de Bonne- 
Espérance, S. A., Bonne-Espérance, Binche, 
are interested in exporting plain and colored 
opal glass for all purposes. 

32. England—Moulded Components 
(Jablo) Limited, Jablo Works, Mill Lane, 
Croyden, Surrey, desires to export and seeks 
a representative for a very handsomely fin- 
ished dinner gong, with a dark oak frame 
and chromium plated gong. Other details 
are obtainable from the firm. 

33. Ireland (Eire)—Dillon & Son, Animal 
By-Product Manufacturers, Cork, are anxious 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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NEWS by COU 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 


national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial and Financial Agreement 
Signed with Czechoslovakia.—A commercial 
and financial agreement between Argentina 
and Czechoslovakia providing for reciprocal 
purchases, credit to Czechoslovakia, and vari- 
ous other matters was signed at Buenos Aires 
on July 2, 1947. Pending formal ratification 
by both parties, the agreement entered into 
effect 15 days after the signature date and 
will remain in force until December 31, 1951. 

Principal terms of the agreement are as 
follows: 

The two governments agree to the applica- 
tion of strict reciprocity in all of their com- 
mercial and financial dealings instead of 
most-favored-nation treatment. 

The two countries agree to give maximum 
facilities compatible with their laws to each 
other’s products in the matter of duties, 
taxes, and official charges, as well as in the 
administrative procedures involved in the 
importation, distribution, and transporta- 
tion of such goods. 

Argentina will sell and Czechoslovakia will 
buy during the years 1947 to 1951, inclusive, 
a minimum of 30,000 tons of wheat, provided 
that in each year the exportable surplus of 
wheat is not less than 2,600,000 tons. If the 
exportable surplus is less than that figure, 
Argentina will sell and Czechoslovakia will 
buy 1.2 percent of the exportable surplus. 

It is specified that the wheat covered by 
the agreement will be for internal consump- 
tion in Czechoslovakia, with the delivery 
date to be determined later by the two 
countries. 

The wheat and the other purchases of Ar- 
gentine products made by the Czechoslovak 
Government directly or indirectly during the 
life of the agreement will be acquired by 
organizations or firms which the Czecho- 
slovak Government may designate and from 
or through the Argentine Institute for the 
Promotion of Trade 

If it develops that Czechoslovakia can ob- 
tain elsewhere 30,000 tons of wheat of equal 
quality at a better price, notice to that effect 
must be given to the Institute which will 
have 5 days in which to meet that price. If 
the Institute fails to meet the price within 
5 days, the Czechoslovak Government will be 
free to buy the country’s annual supply 
elsewhere and the Argentine Government will 
be free to dispose of the 30,000 tons of wheat 
earmarked for Czechoslovakia. 

Once the internal requirements of the 
country are satisfied, Argentina will give 
every facility during the 5-year period for 
Czechoslovakia to acquire certain specified 
goods in specified minimum quantities, as 
shown in the following table: 
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NTRIES 





[In metric tons unless otherwise specified] 
Product 1947 1948 ol, 
INCIUSIVE 

Corn 60, 000 15, 000 
Quebracho extract 15. 000 15, 000 
Cowhides, dried and salted 12, OOO 12, OOO 
Horsehides 5) 50 
Sheep and goat hides 500 aw) 
Wool 3,000 000 
Edible oils 5000 5000 
Animal fat 1, 000 2.000 
Horsehair 1) 100 
Pork bristle LOO 100 
Horn 100 100 
Pork fat 1, 500 1, 500 
Linseed oil 10, O00 
Tanning extract__. 2, 500 
Meat extract 2, 500 
rextile scraps of linen and cottor 

old rags and cuttings 2, OO 
Dried blood 2 OOO 
Sole leather 2.000 
Horsehides and cowhides cured 

with mineral materials uN) 
Fish meal 500 
lartaric acid 0 
Dried or salted tripe 200 
Stearin Ww 
Rare woods 1) 
Furs 35 
Borax 10 
Lentils 1. 000 
Beans 1, 000 
Meat extract 75 
Fresh eggs 25, 000 
Dried animal organs 1, 000 

In boxes 


2 In kilogran 


Argentina also will facilitate the export 
of fat pork on the same terms, although no 
minimum quantities are specified. The pur- 
chase of linseed oil or edible oils by Czecho- 
slovakia will carry the obligation to pur- 
chase three times as much oil cake 

Exports shall be subject to the general 
regulations covering exports which may be 
in effect in each country at that time 

Czechoslovakia will sell and Argentina will 
buy a minimum annual quantity of 15,000 
tons of rolled iron, rails, pipe, and steel. 

The delivery dates of these articles are to 
be determined later, and their prices will be 
established on a contract basis, with Argen- 
tina having the privilege of purchasing else- 
where if equal-quality goods are available at 
a lower price 

Moreover, Czechoslovakia will supply Ar- 
gentina with a long list of products the pur- 
chase of which by Argentina is to be facili- 
tated in every way by the Czechoslovak 
Government up to specified minimum annual 
quantities. This list covers a wide variety 
of articles, and many of the quantities speci- 
fied are small. Some of the more important 
products listed are the following: 50 tons 
of china, 1,000 tons of various kinds of 
paper, 400,000 square meters of plywood, 10 
airplanes, 100 electric gramophones, 300,000 
square meters of glass, 300 tons of hops, and 
8,000 tons of seed potatoes, lorries valued at 
60,000,000 crowns, cars and motor bicycles 
(30,000,000 crowns), electrical motors and 
dynamos (5,000, crowns), and compressors 












steam machinery, Diesel motors, ete. (90,. 
000,000 crowns). 

All payments whatsoever corresponding to 
the direct operations between Argentina and 
Czechoslovakia shall be made exclusively in 
Czechoslovak crowns according to the terms 
set forth in the agreement and in accordance 
with the exchange regulations in effect ip 
each country. This will apply even if com. 
mercial operations should be done through 
organizations of an international character. 

The National Bank of the Czechoslovak 
Republic will open a special Argentine ac- 
count in Czechoslovak crowns with the Banco 
Central, each bank acting as the representa. 
tive of its Government. All payments cover. 
ing operations under this agreement will be 
debited or credited to this account. Opera- 
tions may be carried on directly between 
these banks or through intermediaries ay- 
thorized by them 

Payment of this account will not be re. 
quired until the debits amount to the equiy- 
alent in value of 20,000,000 Argentine pesos, 
except that at the end of each year of the 
agreement the debtor institution will liqui- 
date the balance in this account by payments 
in gold or, by agreement, in freely disposable 
foreign exchange. 

Provision also is made for adjustment of 
the account in the event of a change in the 
price of gold 

The terms of the agreement may be re- 
viewed for modifications if this becomes 
necessary because of adherence to interna- 
tional monetary conventions of a general 
character 

Both governments will take the necessary 
means to have the goods covered by this 
agreement transported preferably in Argen- 
tine ships, but action under this provision 
shall not delay or increase the costs of the 
goods 

Both governments will give facilities on 4 
reciprocal basis to the commercial aviation 
of the other country and both governments 
will make studies as soon as possible looking 
to the drawing up of a commercial aviation 
agreement 

Each government reserves the right to re- 
quire that insurance be taken out in com- 
panies owned or operated by its nationals 
whenever the transportation of goods bought 
or sold under the agreement is for the ac- 
count of its own nationals 

The two governments will make a study of 
the means required to establish an inter- 
change of reinsurance operations 

Czechoslovakia will favorably receive any 
Argentine requests for technical assistance of 
technical personnel in connection with In- 
dustries already established in Argentina o 
which may in the future establish themselves 
and which would make use of the types of 
machinery specified in the agreement. 

The two governments will facilitate to the 
extent permitted under their respective laws, 
and with strict reciprocity, the establishment 
of branch offices of official economic, finan- 
cial, or banking institutions 
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Other agreements between Argentina and 
Czechoslovakia will remain in effect except 
insofar as they might be contrary to the 


present one. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parafins and Mineral Oils in Foodstuffs 
prohibited.—Effective July 6, 1947, the sale of 
any article of food in Belgium which con- 
tains paraffins or mineral oils and the sale of 
any foodstuffs which have come in contact 
with either paraffin or mineral oil have been 
prohibited by a Belgian decree-law of June 
16, 1947, published. in the Moniteur Belge. of 
July 6. 

(Copies of the translated decree may be 
obtained by addressing the European Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C.) 

Commercial Agreement With France Er- 
tended.—A commercial agreement was signed 
on July 9, 1947, between the Belgium-Luxem- 
purg Economic Union and France, to succeed 
the previous accord signed in July 1946, ac- 
cording to an airgram from the United States 
Embassy at Brussels, dated July 15, 1947. 

The present agreement will remain in 
effect for a year and provides for imports and 
exports during the period totaling 60,000- 
000,000 French francs, or twice the value 
under the preceding agreement. In accord- 
ance with the terms, the Economic Union 
will import from France a wide variety of 
products, including phosphates, potash, mis- 
cellaneous chemical products, textiles, 
colonial products, motor vehicles, mechani- 
cal and electrical equipment, and wines. On 
the other hand, the Economic Union will 
export to France agricultural products (in- 
cluding chicory and seeds), coke, iron and 
steel, construction materials, mechanical and 
electrical equipment, steel manufactures, 
textiles, and other industrial products. 

Arrangements furthermore were made un- 
der the terms of the agreement to increase as 
much as possible trade between the French 
oversea possessions and the Belgian Congo. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Aviation Supplies and Acces- 
sories: Exempted From Import Duties and 
Tazes.—Specified aviation supplies and ac- 
cessories imported into Bolivia by air-trans- 
port companies established in the country 
for necessary use in connection with their 
operations and services have been exempted 
from the payment of import duties and taxes 
as well as from previous franchise procedure, 
according to Supreme Decree No. 794 of 
June 6, 1947, La Paz. 

The following articles are affected: Paint 
thinner; barbed wire for airfield fencing; 
paper bags for passengers; marine glue for 
plane upholstering; disinfectants or de- 
odorant tablets for use on board of planes; 
chamois for gasoline filtering; clamps for 
airfield fences; celluloid airport indicators; 
powdered or liquid insecticide for airports; 
insignia; fabric glue (liquid) for planes; 
oxygen masks for crew and laborers; phos- 
Phorescent paint, solvent, thinner, and re- 
mover, for instruments; flashlight batteries 
for aviation use; meteorology signaling 
clocks; “Sando” or rubber and cotton cord 
for aviation; reinforced silk material for 
planes; telephones, accessories, and switch- 
boards; thermos bottles and accessories for 
Use on board; paper cups, plates, and other 
utensils for use on board; composition table- 
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Procedures and Arrangements in 
Japan for Visiting Businessmen 
Are Announced 


Information concerning procedures 
and arrangements in Japan for business- 
men who visit that country for trade 
purposes may now be obtained from 
Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce or from the Far Eastern Division, 
Office ot International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Details are available concerning the 
following specific_subjects: 


Classes of commercial visitors who are or 
will be authorized to enter Japan; 

Procedure for submitting applications for 
permission to enter Japan for “servicing” pur- 
poses; 

Regulations governing business negotiations 
in Japan by visiting businessmen; 

How prices will be determined; methods of 
making payment for Japanese goods; 

Shipping, insurance, and banking services 
available in Japan; 

Communications services; 

Transportation, baggage, and lodging; 

Personal financial arrangements, including 
the authorized currency to be used by business- 
men, cashing of travelers’ checks, and the like; 

Medical service, 








ware; and unbreakable glass for aircraft 
cabins. 

The foregoing list of items supplements the 
list of aviation supplies and equipment al- 
ready exempted from duties by Supreme De- 
cree of June 20, 1941, as follows: Accessories 
in general for airplanes and airplane motors; 
lubricating oils and greases; overhead and 
underground wire for high-tension current 
and for lights and transformers; meteoro- 
logical apparatus, implements, tools, and 
accessories; apparatus or systems for auto- 
matically supplying gasoline with motors, 
valves, tubes, tanks, meters, hoses, and the 
rest; airplanes for passengers and cargo, with 
equipment, spares, accessories, tools, and in- 
stallations; trucks; carts for transfer of bag- 
gage, batteries, and tools; radio-battery 
chargers; electric-power-generating equip- 
ment for airports; wiping cloths for cleaning 
planes and motors; portable fire extin- 
guishers; formularies and fares and adver- 
tising material; aviation gasoline; propellers 
and accessories; workshop tools; complete 
installations for radiotelephony and radio- 
telegraphy, with accessories and tools; liquid 
cleaners and polishes; workshop machinery 
exclusively for assembling and repair of air- 
planes; omnibusses for the transport of pas- 
sengers to the airports; overalls and uni- 
forms for exclusive use of air line personnel; 
tractors and their spare parts, accessories, 
and equipment for construction, repair, and 
maintenance of air strips; and airport para- 
phernalia such as scales, counters, tickets, 
and special memorandum boards for classi- 
fication of aerial freight and mail. 

The duty-exemptions as listed in the two 
decrees actually are of benefit only to new 
air-transport companies which may be estab- 
lished in the country and which may desire 
to import such items for their operations. 
The two commercial air lines now operating 
in Bolivia (Panagra and Lloyd Aéreo Boli- 
viano) already are granted duty exemptions 
on all equipment imported for their needs by 
virtue of provisions to that effect in contracts 
which they have with the Bolivian Govern- 
ment. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreements Signed with 
Brazil—A convention on economic coopera- 
tion and an additional protocol to the treaty 
of commerce and navigation of March l, 
1943, were signed by representatives of Chile 
and Brazil on July 4, 1947. 

The Convention on Economic Cooperation, 
to become effective upon exchange of rati- 
fications, consists of 19 articles and con- 
tains provisions for supplying the needs of 
each country with the exportable surpluses 
of the other, particularly as regards Chilean 
nitrates and copper.and-Brazilian coffee and 
yerba mate. 

Chile agrees to export to Brazil all the ni- 
trates that Brazil may need for its agri- 
culture and industry and to maintain in 
Brazilian territory a minimum stock of 25,000 
tons of Chilean nitrate without cost to the 
Brazilian Government. The price of the 
nitrates will be the world market price on 
the date the nitrates are removed from the 
stock pile. 

Brazil agrees to import for its industry and 
agricultural consumption, in equality of con- 
ditions, Chilean nitrates exclusively. The 
Government of Brazil also agrees not to es- 
tablish plants for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic nitrogen fertilizers, including am- 
monia and synthetic nitric acid. Brazil fur- 
ther agrees not to grant facilities, privileges, 
or customs protection to any person, whether 
public or private, for the establishment of 
such plants. These agreements shall auto- 
matically cease, however, in the event any 
country on the continent of South America 
should commence the manufacture of syn- 
thetic nitrogen or the construction of a plant 
for the purpose. 

Other articles in the agreement deal with 
the establishment of a corporation of mixed 
Chilean and Brazilian capital and the pref- 
erential treatment of Chilean and Brazilian 
insurance companies, reinsurance operations, 

ranch banks, and means of transportation. 
These provisions are somewhat similar to 
certain provisions of the pending (unrati- 
fied) Treaty and Loan Agreement between 
Chile and Argentina. 

The two governments agree to consider any 
problems that may arise within the dura- 
tion of the agreement in relation to com- 
mitments that may be reached in the World 
Trade Organization. Other articles in the 
Convention relate to the exchange of tech- 
nicians and to balance-of-payments provi- 
sions. The Convention is valid for a period 
of 3 years and will be considered to be ex- 
tended from year to year unless denounced 
by one of the High Contracting Parties, with 
6 months’ notice prior to the expiration of 
each period. 

The additional protocol to the Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation of March 1, 1943, 
between the two countries contains seven 
articles. Article 1 states that the High Con- 
tracting Parties shall grant facilities so that 
the transport of merchandise of primary 
interest for the commercial trade between 
the two countries shall be effected preferen- 
tially by Chilean or Brazilian flag merchant 
ships in equality of conditions subject to any 
agreements that may be adopted by the re- 
spective governments in international con- 
ferences. 

Article 10 of the 1943 agreement is modi- 
fied to read as follows: “In the event that 
one of the High Contracting Parties should 
apply import quotas to merchandise or prod- 
ucts or other similar limitation the Other 
Party shall receive most-favored-nation 
treatment and in no event shall be allotted a 
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proportionate share less than that enjoyed 
in recent years.” 

Article 4 contains provisions relative to 
country-of-origin certificates and consular 
invoices (to be issued gratis), and article 5 
modifies table A (Brazil's tariff concessions 
to Chile) of the Treaty of March 1, 1943, as 
follows: 

913—Iodine, in bulk or impure, up to 
99.5 percent (formerly 85 percent)—Kg. 
P. L.—Cr. $16, 40. 

936—Nitrate for agricultural or industrial 
use—Free. 

(Note: Formerly included only nitrate for 
egricultural use.) 

Article 6 provides that within a period of 
60 days from the ratification of the addi- 
tional protocol, a mixed commission will 
meet to study modifications and additions to 
lists A and B of the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation of 1943. 

The seventh, and last, article provides that 
the additional protocol shall be ratified as 
soon as possible and shall be effective in the 
same conditions and for the same period as 
the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation be- 
tween Chile and Brazil signed on March 1, 
1943. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 8, 
1948, for announcement of Brazil-Chile 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation.) 


Chi 
Exchange and Finance 


Black-Market Transactions in Gold and 
Foreign Currencies Under Investigation.— 
According to information received from the 
American Consulate General, Shanghai, the 
following measures designed to prohibit il- 
licit transactions in gold and foreign Cur- 
rencies were adopted by the Shanghai Eco- 
nomic Investigation Council on July 7, 1947: 


The Gold and Foreign Currency Sec- 
tion of the Council shall be formed of 
one high-ranking official from each of 
the following organizations: The Police 
Bureau, the Central Bank of China, and 
the Shanghai office of the Ministry of 
Finance. 

The main function of the Gold and 
Foreign Currency Section is to investi- 
gate and prohibit transactions in and 
circulation of gold and foreign curren- 
cies—including black-market foreign 
exchange. 


In prohibiting these transactions, the Min- 
istry of Finance shall investigate the au- 
thorized commercial banks, whereas the 
Police Bureau shall handle the investigation 
of all other firms, with the assistance of the 
Central Bank of China. 

In addition to regular investigations, se- 
cret reports shall be encouraged, and part 
of the gold or foreign currencies thus con- 
fiscated is to be given as reward to persons 
giving information. 

The confiscation of gold and foreign cur- 
rencies shall be made in accordance with the 
measures governing penalties imposed by 
the Chinese Government for engaging in 
these transactions. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Disallowed Chinese Imports Must Be Re- 
shipped Abroad Within 40 Days—The Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Shanghai, reports 
that since the adoption of Chinese trade con- 
trols in March 1946, numerous cases where 
imports have not been allowed because of 
nonconformity with licensing formalities, 
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and the like, have remained outstanding 
Such disallowed imports are permitted to be 
reshipped abroad provided that no other 
complications within the jurisdiction of the 
Customs Preventive Law are involved. It is 
reported, however, that there are a large 
number of cases in which applicants have 
failed to take any steps in arranging reship- 
ment abroad, and, consequently, the Chinese 
Customs is overburdened with unsettled 
cases. 

In accordance with Shanghai Customs No- 
tification No. 139 dated July 11, 1947, there- 
fore, it is provided that unless goods involved 
in past cases are either entered into bonded 
warehouses or abandoned to the Customs, 
such disallowed imports must be reshipped 
abroad within 40 days from the above date 
Cases reported in the future will be given 
the option of being bonded, abandoned to 
the Customs, or reshipped abroad within the 
40-day time limit to be counted from the 
date when either the consignee or his ac- 
credited Customs broker has been informed 
that the goods applied for have been refused 
entry. In case of abandonment to the 
Customs, it is stated that all storage charges, 
et cetera, due thereon shall be paid by the 
applicant 

Where an applicant has failed to comply 
with these regulations, all further applica- 
tions to import—whatever the goods—vwill 
be refused acceptance by the Customs until 
any or all outstanding cases against him 
have been settled 

Import Quotas Through October Estab- 
lished.—Information received from the 
American Consulate General, Shanghai, re- 
ports import quotas set up for the perioi 
August through October 1947, as follows (in 
millions of United States dollars) : 

Gasoline, naphtha, and benzine, 2; liquid 
fuel (fuel oil), 7; kerosene oil, 2; raw cotton 
20; rice, wheat, and wheat flour, 7; leaf 
tobacco and tobacco stalk, 5; raw jute, 0.4; 
gunny bags, 0.85; coal and coke, 0.5; metals, 
4.5; chemicals, 2.6; paper and wood pulp, 
4.5; timber, 2; wool and wool waste, 2; ani- 
line dyes and other coal-tar dyes not other- 
wise provided for, artificial indigo, and sul- 
fur black (including raw material for mak- 
ing sulfur black), 2.275; India rubber, gutta- 
percha, and manufactures thereof, 1.5; lu- 
bricating oil, 1; lubricating grease, 0.08; oils, 
fats, and waxes, not otherwise provided for 
0.82; machine belting and hose, other than 
those made of rubber, and leather belting, 
0.075; vegetable tanning extracts, not other- 
wise provided for, 0.108, sulfate of ammonia, 
Chilean saltpeter, and other fertilizers 
0.5; artificial silk yarn, 0.565; pharma- 
ceuticals, 0.6 

(For import quotas established through 
July 1947, see the June 7, 1947, issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, p. 13.) 

Suspension of Mail Service to Certain 
Areas in Shantung.—The United States Post 
Office Department announced in the July 29 
1947, issue of The Postal Bulletin that, ac- 
cording to information received from the 
Postal Administration of China, mail service 
to most of the post offices in the Province 
of Shantung has been suspended 

Post offices in the Province of Shantung 
to which Postal Union (regular) mail service 
is available are: Ankiu, Changlo, Changt- 
sing, Chengyang, Fangtse, Hanchwang, 
Hotseh, Kinsiang, Kufou, Lincheng, Lini 
Litsun, Ningyang, Shanhsien, Sinchwang 
Szefang, Taierchwang, Tancheng, Tsaohsien, 
Tenghsien, Tsangkow, Tsaochwang, Tseyang, 
Tsiho, Tsimo, Tsingtao, Tsinan, Tsining, 
Tsowhsien, Weihsien, Wenshang, Yihsien, 
Yutai 

Parcel post is not accepted for any des- 
tination in Shantung Province except the 
city of Tsingtao 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Subsidy on Flour Abolished and 
Ceiling Prices Increased.—Cuban Govern. 
ment decrees Nos. 2169 and 2170 of July 10 
1947, abolished import subsidies on wheat 
flour and increased the ceiling prices of floyy 
and bread to permit the profitable « Peration 
of importers and bakers. Both decrees were 
published in Official Gazette No. 160 of July 
11, 1947 f 

Decree No. 2169, which abolished the sub. 
sidy of $4.98 per 200-pound sack of wheat 
flour, provides, in considerable detail, for the 
refund of subsidy payments on stocks of 
flour held in the island so that wholesalers 
and retailers will not profit on subsidizeg 
flour in consequence of the new higher. 
ceiling prices. The wholesale ceiling price of 
wheat flour per bag in Habana was increased 
by decree No. 2170 to $19.20, and the price of 
bread has been increased by 3 cents—to 18 
cents per pound at the bakery, and 18 cents 
at the grocery store and for home delivery. 

The revised prices shall remain in effect 
until September 15 of this year when the 
Minister of Commerce is authorized to fix 
new ceiling prices for wheat flour and bread 
and every 60 days thereafter. The decree also 
frees nocdles and macaroni from price 
controls 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Economic Agreements With Poland An- 
nounced.—The conclusion of a series of 
economic agreements between Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, on July 4, 1947, was an- 
nounced in an official communique issued 
in Prague, according to a report of July 7 
from the United States Embassy in Prague. 

The communique states that the principal 
aims of the agreements are: (1) An increase 
in the exchange of goods between the tw 
States; (2) the maximum use by each con- 
tracting party of the territory of the other 
for transit of goods; and (3) continuous 
cooperation between allied branches of 
Czechoslovak-Polish economic life The 
agreements provide for setting up a per- 
manent supervisory organization called the 
“Council for Czechoslovak-Polish Economic 
Cooperation,”’ with separate subcommissions 
to deal with each of the following subjects 
Exchange of goods, industrial cooperation, 
capital investments, transport, finance, agri- 
cultural cooperation, scientific and technical 
cooperation, and planning 

The agreements are to run for 5 years, with 
a special plan for the exchange of goods to 
be drawn up and agreed upon each year 

Under the commercial agreement, the ex- 
change of goods during the first year will 
amount to about $30,000,000 on each side 
Poland will supply Czechoslovakia with 
1,700,000 tons of coal, as wel! as considerable 
quantities of zinc, salt, eggs, textile machin- 
ery, artificial silk, and electric power, dur- 
ing the first year Czechoslovakia will 
supply capital-investment goods to a total 
value of $150,000,000 (presumably during the 
5-year period, though this is not specifically 
stated), as well as hops, seeds, wood pulp, 
kaolin and certain chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical products, 

The transport agreement deals with rail- 
way transport, with the cooperative use of 
the Polish sea and river ports, and also of 
the Czechoslovak Danubian ports, and, most 
important of all, with transport by the Oder 
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waterway, and it lays the foundation for far- 
reaching use of Polish seaports for Czecho- 
slovakia’s oversea trade. 

In a press conference given by the Polish 
Minister of Industry and the Czechoslovak 
Minister of Foreign Trade on the day before 
the signature of the agreements, it was 
stated that, whereas, in 1939 only 3.5 percent 
of Poland's total foreign trade was with 
Czechoslovakia, at the end of the 5-year 
period covered by the present agreements 
g to 9 percent of the total Czechoslovak 
foreign trade will be with Poland and 15 
to 20 percent of Polish foreign trade will 
be with Czechoslovakia. Twenty percent of 
Poland’s total imports of capital equipment 
will be supplied by Czechoslovakia. 

Gift Parcels Permitted for Prisoners of War 
Held in Czechoslovakia.—Effective at once, 
ordinary (unregistered and uninsured) gift 
parcels not exceeding $25 in value may be 
sent by parcel post free of postage to pris- 
oners of war held in Czechoslovakia, accord- 
ing to an Instruction of the Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, published in The 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of August 12, 
1947. 

The packages are subject to the following 
conditions: 

(1) Contents permitted are nonperishable 
foodstuffs, cigarettes, clothing, soaps and 
shaving preparations, mailable medicines and 
similar items of a relief nature. Parcels must 
not contain written or printed matter of any 
kind. 

(2) Maximum weight: 11 pounds. Maxi- 
mum dimensions: Greatest length, 42 inches. 
Greatest length and girth combined, 72 
inches. 

(3) The parcels shall not be sealed, and 
shall be packed closely and carefully, and se- 
curely wrapped in a manner which will fa- 
cilitate opening for inspection. 

(4) The wrappers of the parcels must be 
endorsed “Prisoner of War Gift Parcel"’ and 
“Postage Free.” 

(5) The contents of each parcel shall be 
listed on a custom declaration (Form 2966) 
which shall be affixed to the outside of the 
parcel. No other postal forms are required 
to accompany the parcels. 

(6) No labels will be issued by the Czecho- 
slovak authorities for the sending of par- 
cels to prisoners of war in that country 
However, not more than one parcel per week 
may be sent by the same sender to the same 
prisoner of war. 


Commercial Laws Digest 


Foreigners Required to Declare Prop- 
erty in Czechoslovakia for Taxation Pur- 
poses—All property in Czechoslovakia, 
owned by persons or legal entities domi- 
ciled abroad, must be declared for taxa- 
tion purposes, according to the Czecho- 
slovak Economic Bulletin, No. 83, of June 
12, 1947. Declarations must cover real, 
movable, and certain personal property, 
such as estates, buildings, stores, equip- 
ment, machinery, and bank accounts, 
and also rights or privileges which have 
legal or economic effects in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Declarations are to be made on special 
printed forms which may be obtained at 
Czechoslovak consular offices abroad or 
from the Tax Offices of Prague I and 
Bratislava City in Czechoslovakia. The 
completed forms should be returned to 


the sources from which they are ob- 
tained, 
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Economic Conditions 


SITUATION SOMEWHAT IMPROVED 


During the past 3 months Eire partially 
emerged from the food and fuel difficul- 
ties experienced during the severe win- 
ter. In May 33,000 tons of coal arrived 
from the United States and 53,090 tons 
were imported from the United King- 
dom. As a result, normal passenger- 
train services have been restored, a regu- 
lar gas supply is assured for the present, 
and limited stocks are being accumu- 
lated. Domestic production of anthra- 
cite coal is above average, but current 
peat production has been hampered by 
damp weather and strikes in the peat- 
cutting industry. 

Other achievements recorded during 
the past 3 months include the continued 
construction of new houses, especially in 
the Dublin district, the expansion of 
services offered by Aer Lingus (Irish Air 
Lines) to European cities, and the con- 
tinuation of relief shipments to the 
continent. 


SUPPLIES REMAIN SCARCE 


Although wheat imports are suffi- 
cient to meet requirements until the 
coming harvest, the country’s future 
wheat needs are still unassured. A re- 
cent allocation of 110,000 tons of wheat 
(or its flour equivalent) for the July- 
September period was made by the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council, 
and Eire has applied to the Council for 
an annual commitment of 400,000 tons of 
imported wheat for the next 3 years. 
The area planted to wheat in 1947 is be- 
lieved to be approximately 450,000 acres, 
with a possible yield of 250,000 long tons. 
Crop conditions, in general, are reported 
fair, but it is anticipated that the yield 
will be slightly less than in 1946. Live- 
stock has been slow to regain strength 
after a winter of feedstuffs shortage, 
and the present output of dairy products 
is below that of 1946. 

Supply shortages were felt in cement, 
timber, and petroleum products, and 
strikes were staged by workers in the 
wholesale drug and peat industries and 
in the Irish Assurance Co. Unemployed 
on June 7 numbered 44,000, as compared 
with 60,000 for the corresponding date 
in 1946. 

The system of purchasing tea through 
London wholesalers recently was termi- 
nated, and direct imports from China, 
India, and Ceylon have commenced. 
Tea is rationed at 142 ounces per person 
each week. The butter ration has been 
increased from 2 to 4 ounces, and the 
sugar ration from one-half to three- 
fourths pound per person per week. Ra- 
tioning of bread, soap, and gasoline re- 
mained unchanged. 


French West 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rum: Export License Requirements Abol- 
ished in Martinique and Guadeloupe—An 
export license is no longer required for the 
exportation of rum from Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, French West Indies, whether 
destined for France or foreign countries ac- 
cording to information received from the 
United States Consulate in Fort-de-France, 
Martinique, and notices appearing in various 
issues of the Journal Officiel of Guadelovpe. 
In the case of rum exported to countries out- 
side the franc area, however, the sale must 
be made for free exchange handled through 
the regular channels of the Exchange Con- 
trol. 

Aluminum Household Utensils Made Duti- 
able and Certain Orthopedic Artificial Equip- 
ment Exempted Under the Special Tariff of 
Guadeloupe.—The special import tariff of 
Guadeloupe has been modified to include a 
single import duty on imports of aluminum 
tableware (spoons, forks, and the like) of 
15 francs and on aluminum kitchen utensils 
of 7.50 francs, both per net kilogram by 
Executive order No. 1278, published in the 
Journal Officiel of the colony, June 1, 1946, 
after approval by the French Government. 

The same Executive order also exempts 
from import duty certain orthopedic ap- 
paratus, such as artificial arms and legs, as 
well as accessories and parts therefor, while 
an order of May 23, 1946, adds artificial legs 
and arms and parts to the list of articles 
exempted from the payment of the additional 
sea-octroi tax. 

The above-mentioned items were formerly 
dutiable under the general and minimum 
rates of the French metropolitan tariff. 

Vanilla and Vanillin: Export Duty In- 
creased on Certain Grades in Guadeloupe — 
The export duty collected in Guadeloupe on 
shipments of vanilla and vanillin valued at 
more than 200 francs per kilogram was in- 
creased to 7 percent ad valorem (former 
rate, 5 percent) by Executive order No. 1698, 
published in the Journal Officiel of the col- 
ony, July 13, 1946. Other grades remain at 
the rates of 3 percent when the value does 
not exceed 100 francs per kilogram, and 4 
percent when valued at more than 100 francs 
but not exceeding 200 francs per kilogram. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


EXPORTS FROM COMBINED ZONE DURING 
JUNE 1947 


Goods valued at $12,913,000 were ex- 
ported from the merged US—UK Zone of 
Germany during June, according to an 
announcement dated August 4 by the 
Joint Export-Import Agency at Minden, 
Germany. The principal countries of 
destination were Luxemburg, France, 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Netherlands, 
and Great Britain. Exports to the United 
States were valued at $250,000. 


EXPORT PROGRAMS FOR BAVARIAN PENCILS, 
Toys, ELECTROMEDICAL EQUIPMENT, AND 
OVERCOATS 


Programs developed by the Bavarian 
manufacturers in cooperation with the 
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military government for the manufac- 
ture and exportation of Bavarian prod- 
ucts valued at $13,170,000 during the 
second half of 1947 have been approved 
by the Joint US-UK Import-Export 
Agency, according to a report from the 
Office of the Military Government for 
Germany. 

These firms are now authorized to 
begin production with materials on hand, 
while the bizonal agency will undertake 
to import additional raw materials, 
valued at $1,622,500, necessary to com- 
plete the program. 

Pencils, to be produced by Nuremberg 
firms, will represent the largest of the 
programs and will include 260 different 
varieties, from heavy carpenter’s pencils 
to fancy crayons and color pencils of 50 
different shades, with an estimated value 
of $6,009,000. 

A $5,000 000 program is scheduled for 
the Bavarian toy industry. For this 
program the bizonal agency will purchase 
$500 000 worth of raw materials, includ- 
ing Swedish band steel, linseed oil from 
the United States and Netherlands, resin 
from Netherlands and Portugal, and 
goose feathers from Czechoslovakia. 

A new program for the electromedical 
industry provides for the export of 
$2,100,009 worth of X-ray and dental 
equipment and spare parts for electro- 
therapeutic equipment. This program is 
considered especialy important for near- 
by European nations which used German 
equipment extensively before the war 
and are now in urgent need of spare 
parts. 

Approximately 2,500 “loden coats” 
worth $70,000 and known for their high- 
quality wool will be produced under the 
new program. This will be the first post- 
war export of this type of product. 

As of June 1, more than $33,000,000 
worth of export products had been con- 
tracted for in Bavaria, principally for 
shipment to the United States, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, France, and Luxemburg. 
Of this total, $14,000,000 worth had al- 
ready been manufactured and shipped. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Plan for Financing Trade With Euro- 
pean Countries—A new monetary agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia completes the 
first phase of a long-range plan for the 
financing of the foreign trade of the Com- 
bined US-UK Zone of Germany, according 
to a statement on August 4, 1947 by the 
Financial Advisor to the Military Governor 
of the United States Zone. 

Under the new trading system, so-called 
offset agreements have also been reached 
with Belgium, Netherlands, France, Italy, 
Austria, and Switzerland. The plan pro- 
vides that payments for trade and services 
will be made in local currencies to accounts 
established with the national banks of the 
foreign countries concerned. An average of 
344 months is allowed to the debtor on 
either side in which to settle the outstand- 
ing balance by the sale of goods and services 
to the other party. Thereafter the balance 
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An Indian Leader Reports on 
the United States 


American officials and businessmen became 
well acquainted with the discerning mind and 
the amazing enthusiasm (considering his 80- 
odd years) of Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya, 
president of the All-India Manufacturers’ Or- 
ganization, when he led a delegation of Indian 
industrialists to this country during the sum- 
mer of 1946. While here, he and his party 
spent a busy 6 weeks conferring with Govern- 
ment officials, visiting TVA, and discussing the 
industrialization of India with numerous 
businessmen. 

It is, therefore, of interest to note that Sir 
Mokshagundam, at his organization’s annual 
meeting held in New Delhi in April, reported 
a profitable trip. He stated that “We wish to 
record here our deep obligation for the wel- 
come, courtesy, and help we received from 
the numerous officers and the leading indus- 
trialists and businessmen of the three principal 
countries we visited.” He had much to say 
about the economic development of the United 
States, from which he drew lessons for India. 
He mentioned TVA and referred to projects in 
India which are being patterned after TVA. 
He spoke of the technical instruction offered 
in the United States, and of the position of 
industry in the United States economy. 

Sir Mokshagundam noted that “America 
first built up its industries by borrowing British 
capital,” and, speaking of the efficiency of 
American labor, he added, “It is hoped that 
our educated countrymen who number about 
50,000,000 will see what great good may be 
expected by Indians adopting some of the in- 
dustrial virtues of the United States of Amer- 
ica—their technical skill, their business prac- 
tices, and the greater productivity of their 
labor.” 








becomes due in dollars or sterling, at the 
choice of the creditor. 

This system is expected to reduce the 
need for hard-currency payments, since such 
payments would be made only in settlement 
of the net balance of trade. European dollar 
balances are thereby conserved while, at 
the same time, the disadvantages of bilateral 
clearings are avoided. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Advertising Regulations —Hungarian reg- 
ulations governing advertising have been 
summarized in a report dated June 25, 1947, 
from the American Legation in Budapest. 

Advertisements prepared abroad may be 
published in Hungary only after permission 
is obtained from the Hungarian Ministry of 
Interior. Such permission is usually pro- 
cured by the local advertising agencies. 

Services of physicians and surgeons are not 
advertised in Hungary in accordance with a 
regulation of the Hungarian Chamber of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Other restrictions 
on advertising include the prohibition of 
false, fraudulent, misleading, or unfair ad- 
vertising of goods and services. Advertise- 
ments obstructing street traffic or offensive 
to public morals or “‘agitating” against the 
country, religion, or the present political and 
social order or conflicting with the national 
laws are likewise prohibited. 

Although publishers of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other periodicals, and motion- 
picture companies accept advertisements 
directly from the advertisers or through pri- 


vate advertising agencies, arrangements for 
visual or oral advertising in public areas of 
Budapest and the provincial towns must 
made with the respective municipalities: 
some municipalities run their own advertis. 
ing departments, although in most Cases 
advertising rights have been leased to Private 
agencies. 

Generally speaking, the types of advertis. 
ing in use in Hungary are similar to thoge 
in other European countries. The standarg. 
ized sizes of advertising posters useq in 
Hungary range from 29.5 x 42 to 84 x 236 and 
119 x 168 centimeters (100 centimeters =39 37 
inches). Large-sized non-illuminated ad. 
vertisements are used to a much smaller 
extent in Hungary than in certain othe 
European countries (for example, France and 
Italy). 

Neon-light advertisements, prohibited jp 
Hungary during the war, are permissible noy. 
Redio advertising is unknown in Hungary, 

[A translation of the pertinent paragraphs 
of the Hungarian law No. V, of 1923 regarding 
prohibition of false and fraudulent adyer. 
tising is available for consultation in the 
Eurcpean Division of the Office of Inter. 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com. 
merce, Washington, D. C.] 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton and Wool: Import Regulations Re- 
vised.—Italian firms importing raw cotton 
and natural wool are required to present to 
the Italian customs authorities a copy of the 
original bill of purchase visaed by one of 
three organizations delegated to administer 
import quotas of these commodities, accord- 
ing to press letter No. 29 of the Italian Ex- 
change Office, dated March 31, 1947, addressed 
to the banks 

This letter quotes a decree of February 28, 
1947 published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of 
March 28, 1947, and effective on that day, 
which authorized the customs authorities to 
admit direct (under general license) imports 
of raw cotton and natural wool—previous!y 
subject to special ministerial import license— 
upon presentation to them of (a) an ordinary 
bank “benestare,”’ certifying that the im- 
porter holds the means of payment for the 
import in the form of a 50 percent export- 
proceeds account, and of (b)a copy of the 
original bill of purchase to be visaed by cer- 
tain organizations to be designated by the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade for distribution of 
import quotas of raw cotton and natural wool 
among the trade. 

The letter announces the names of the 
visaing organizations, the quotas assigned to 
them for allocation among importers, and 
the prescribed procedure, as follows: 

1. Associazione Cotoniera Italiana, Milan, 
for raw cotton to be imported during 1947 
by industrial firms—quota 142,400,000 kilo- 
grams (that is, 174,600,000 kilograms minus 
32,200,000 kilograms already licensed since 
January 1, 1947), visas to be granted 80 
that for each month, including last March, 
not more than 14,240,000 kilograms are im- 
ported. Visas may be granted against future 
months’ quotas, but must be marked not 
valid for obtention of bank benestare until 
the first day of the month for which issued. 

2. Associazione dell’Industria Laniera Ital- 
jana, Biella, for wool to be imported by in- 
dustrial firms—30,000,000 kilograms (na- 
tural, washed), from April 1, 1947, to March 
31, 1948, visas to be issued so that for the 
period April 1 to June 30, 1947, not more 
than 5,000,000 kilograms, washed base, are 
to be imported. The quantity for the suc- 
ceeding 9 months is to be fixed later. 
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3. Confederazione Generale Italiana del 
Commercio for raw cotton to be imported 
during 1947 by commercial firms—5,400,000 
kilograms, visas to be issued so that in each 
semester not more than 2,700,000 kilograms 
are imported. Visas issued in advance 
against the second-half-year’s quota are not 
valid until July 1, 1947, for obtention of 
pank benestare. 

In the afore-mentioned quotas, quantities 
imported from bilateral clearing countries 
or imported under private compensation 
deals (neo barter) are counted in. 

The visas are valid only (a) for cotton or 
wool imported under the 50 percent export- 
import system or (b) for cotton imported 
by utilization of the unused balance of the 
$25,000,000 Export-Import Bank cotton loan. 

With respect to the procedure followed 
in granting individual allocations, the 
American Embassy at Rome reports that it 
is understood that visas are issued to im- 
porters in amounts approximately equal in 
value to a fixed percentage of the value of 
exports by the applicant during the preced- 
ing month, and that, in general, imports of 
raw fibers valued at about 60 percent of the 
value of manufactured textiles or yarns ac- 
tually exported may be authorized. Reports 
received by the Embassy indicate that dur- 
ing April and May applications by cotton 
consumers for allocation visas fell short of 
the amounts they were entitled to import. 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Import Suspension Decree of July 11, 1947: 
Preliminary Results-—-Announcement was 
made in the July 19, 1947, issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of the Mexican Decree of 
July 11, 1947, which temporarily suspended 
the importation of certain commodities re- 
garded as relatively nonessential—in order to 
curb the drain on that country’s gold and 
foreign-exchange reserves. The items on the 
restricted list constituted slightly less than 
15 percent of total Mexican imports during 
1946 and the first 5 months of 1947, amount- 
ing to some $75,000,000 in 1946 and to 
$44,000,000 in the first 5 months of 1947. 

By the end of July the speculative short- 
term capital and commodity operations that 
had characterized the period immediately 
prior to and subsequent to the July 11 action 
had apparently subsided. On July 30 the 
unofficial Boletin Financiero stated that ‘due 
to the results obtained from restricting im- 
ports... it is said that exchange control 
would no longer be necessary, as had been 
rumored.” Movements of the Bank of Mex- 
ico’s gold and exchange reserves during the 
first two thirds of August show a consider- 
able arresting of the net losses charac- 
teristic of recent months; in fact, certain 
days showed small net gains, and the total 
het loss for the entire period was less than 
the average daily loss in July. While it is 
still too early to determine definitely whether 
& reversal of trend has set in, there seems 
to have been some improvement in the Mex- 
ican balance-of-payments position since the 
issuance of the July 11 decree. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Background of Recent Exemption of Cot- 
ton Cloth from Export Charges.—In the July 
19, 1947, issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
On pages 22 and 23, announcement was made 
of @ Mexican circular which exempted cotton 
cloth (export tariff No. 50-13) from the 12 
percent export tax on official valuations by 
declaring it to be “without valuation,” and 
Of a decree providing for exemption of this 
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same commodity from export duty under 
certain conditions, effective June 7 and 8, 
respectively. The purpose of this action 
was to give relief to manufacturers from the 
decline in their competitive position in world 
markets that has set in with resumption of 
production by other countries and to insure 
at reasonable prices an adequate domestic 
supply of the cheap materials that are in- 
dispensable to the bulk of the Mexican 
population. 

Tariff No. 50—13 covers more than 95 per- 
cent of all Mexican textile exports, which, 
during 1946, reached an all-time peak of 
about 14,700,000 gross kilograms and 232,500,- 
000 pesos (about $46,500,000). Exports dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947 declined to 59 
percent of the 1946 quarterly average by 
weight and 67 percent by value. 

In the FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY an- 
nouncement relating to the export duty on 
cotton cloth (to be distinguished from the 
12 percent export tax), it was erroneously 
stated that the decree provided for a con- 
tinued duty of 12.50 pesos per gross kilogram 
except for quantities exported up to the quota 
amounts established, whereas this duty was 
conditionally established by the decree of 
June 8 There had been no export duty on 
this item prior to the June 8 decree, and 
the reason for setting the prohibitive rate 
of 12.50 pesos per gross kilogram was to give 
the manufacturers a strong incentive to 
abide by the decree, which provides that 
duty-free quotas are to be allocated among 
manufacturers who maintain an adequate 
production of cheap grey cloth and drills 
for domestic consumption at or below ceiling 
prices. The Ministries of Finance and Na- 
tional Economy may abolish such exemption 
whenever this condition is not being ful- 
filled. 

The new domestic ceiling prices are some- 
what higher than the previous ones, and the 
National Council of Enterprises of the Tex- 
tile Industry, in half-page paid advertise- 
ments appearing in Mexico City papers, has 
pledged that manufacturers will abide by 
the ceiling prices and will provide ample 
supplies of the coarse goods for domestic 
consumption. 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


Little improvement in over-all eco- 
nomic conditions in New Zealand was 
1947. Lack of labor and raw materials 
in certain industries continued to re- 
strict the output of goods. With in- 
creased rainfall in the catchment areas, 
evidenced during the second quarter of 
the electric-power supply in the North 
Island improved late in June. The 
South Island electric power was ra- 
tioned for the first time during April 
and May. 

It is unanimously agreed that in- 
creased production is the only solution 
of New Zealand’s economic problems, 
but many industries in the country de- 
pend upon oversea sources, chiefly the 
United Kingdom, for raw materials. 
Economic recovery depends, therefore, 
to a very large extent upon the supply 
situation in the United Kingdom. 

The present level of stabilization 
(wage and price controls) may undergo 
an upward revision during the next few 
months. Labor’s demand for increased 


wages has led farmers to seek higher 
prices for their farm products, and 
manufacturers indicate that prices must 
increase to cover rising costs. The 
question of the Government’s stabiliza- 
tion policy is expected to be brought be- 
fore the present session of Parliament. 

The Government announced in April 
that a Dairy Commission is to be estab- 
lished to determine the guaranteed 
prices of dairy produce, and it will be 
responsible for the buying and selling 
of such produce for export. The Com- 
mission will be made up of three mem. 
bers of the industry, three Government 
members, and one independent membe: 
as chairman. 

The present shortage of farm ma- 
chinery is regarded as the most serious 
problem that has ever confronted the 
farming industry. It is estimated that 
more than 5,000 tractors and nearly as 
many balers, power mowers, rakes, and 
harvester threshers are needed at a time 
when importers are flooded with orders 
which cannot be filled on the basis of 
the present supply position. 

The supply of textiles from the United 
Kingdom has shown a decrease in recent 
months, thus increasing the demand for 
American-made _ textiles, particularly 
cottons. It is said that the United King- 
dom’s export drive to hard-currency 
areas is responsible for the decrease in 
supplies to New Zealand. The volume of 
imports of all goods from the United 
States has shown a substantial increase, 
but the shortage of dollars remains a 
limiting factor. 


MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing continued to be handi- 
capped by labor and raw-material short- 
ages, and, until late in the quarter, by 
power deficiencies. One of the chief 
causes of raw-material shortages was the 
lack of transport across the Tasman Sea. 
Quantities of needed iron and steel, 
chemicals, rubber, and other commodi- 
ties are awaiting shipment in Australia. 
Other shortages are attributed to various 
factors, including, especially, the condi- 
tions in the United Kingdom. 

During the quarter, manufacturers 
were particularly concerned as to the 
possible outcome of demands for in- 
creased wages by labor organizations, 
and the prospects of price increases to 
compensate for increased labor costs. 
Labor-union spokesmen have taken the 
position that increased wages can be ab- 
sorbed out of profits, but manufacturers 
have emphasized that any increase in 
costs will have to be borne by consumers. 

There are indications, according to 
businessmen, that consumers in New Zea- 
land are becoming more and more re- 
luctant to pay the existing high prices 
for goods. It is believed that the uncon- 
trolled high prices for luxury items have 
reached a limit, and that either prices 
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or volume of output will have to be re- 
duced. 

Importers recently have been granted 
import licenses for completely assembled 
electric refrigerators and other house- 
hold electric appliances which compete 
directly with local secondary industries. 

The soap industry has been suffering 
from a shortage of caustic soda and, more 
recently, a lack of fats. It was stated, 
however, by a member of the industry, 
that greater capacity for soap produc- 
tion was needed, and it was hoped that 
expansion would take place in the near 
future. 

It has been announced that a new 
match factory will be erected at a cost 
of approximately NZ£75,000. A used 
plant in Australia is to be purchased for 
this purpose. With the addition of this 
factory, it is expected that New Zealand’s 
full requirements of matches can be met 
from local production. The plant will 
have a capacity of 240,000 gross boxes 
per annum, working one shift per day. 
In 1946, approximately 219,000 gross 
boxes of matches were imported from 
Sweden, Canada, and the United States. 

The new rubber-goods factory being 
erected at Upper Hutt, at a cost of NZ£1,- 
089 000, is progressing rapidly and part 
of the preliminary construction work has 
been completed. 


POWER INDUSTRIES 


Power shortages during the first 2 
months of the quarter were severe. In 
June, as a result of the increased rainfall 
in the catchment areas in the North 
Island, and the addition of the first 30,- 
000-kilowatt unit at the Karapiro Hydro- 
electric Station, most of the earlier power 
cuts were eliminated. Power is still ra- 
tioned in the North Island, but rationing 
systems employed are designed so that 
consumers are not greatly inconveni- 
enced. The power shortage probably will 
not be completely overcome for several 
years. 

It is expected that an additional 16,- 
000-kilowatt generating unit at Kaitawa 
will be operating before the end of the 
winter and that the second 30,000-kilo- 
watt unit at Karapiro will be installed 
soon thereafter. Work on other hydro- 
electric projects in the North Island con- 
tinued to be handicapped by lack of la- 
bor, building materials, and equipment 
from overseas. 

The Government, to date, has invested 
approximately £NZ30,000,000 in hydro- 
electric enterprises, and, according to 
Government spokesmen, this is a paying 
investment. Electricity has been made 
available to approximately 96 percent of 
the people. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
TRADE 


Negotiations for the nationalization 
of additional coal mines were started late 
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in the second quarter of 1947. Some of 
the mining companies involved were said 
to be the country’s largest producers. 
Because of continually rising costs and 
fixed prices, subsidies paid by the Gov- 
ernment during 1946 to mine owners ex- 
ceeded £NZ1,100,000, which was equiva- 
lent to £NZ200 per miner employed. 

Coal supplies for gas companies 
throughout the North Island reached a 
critical stage during the quarter of 1947, 
and gas rationing was instituted. One 
of the chief causes of the shortage of 
coal in the North Island is said to be 
lack of transport across Cook Strait. 
Hold-ups of coal ships, because of the 
weather, have immediate effects in the 
North Island, inasmuch as coal stocks are 
practically nil. With the arrival of ap- 
proximately 10,000 tons of coal from the 
United States, the New Zealand railways 
were able to continue full schedule. 


BUILDING AND OTHER CONSTRUCTION 
ACTIVITIES 


Builders and contractors report an im- 
provement in the supplies of certain 
kinds of building materials, particularly 
plaster which previously was in very 
short supply. However, shortages of 
fiberboard, cement, porcelain fixtures, 
window glass, lumber, tiles, lead, and 
roofing materials are holding up the com- 
pletion of many projects. 

Building permits to the value of 
£NZ12,203,000 were issued in the four 
principal cities in 1946, which included 
Government buildings, as well as private 
construction. Permits for new dwellings 
in the four principal cities numbered 
4,717 and were valued at £NZ7,275,000. 

Import licenses were granted recently 
for the importation of a small quantity 
of aluminum roofing material from the 
United States which will be tested under 
local conditions. Preliminary opinions 
indicate that this type of roofing will be 
too expensive for general use in New 
Zealand. 

Timber production reached an all- 
time record in the year ended March 31, 
1947. The total cut amounted to 367,- 
000,000 board feet which was 16,000,000 
feet more than during the preceding year. 
The target figure of 415,000,000 board 
feet a year is expected to be reached in 
the 1947-48 period. The increase in pro- 
duction was attributed largely to ex- 
tended milling of exotic timber which is 
being used to a greater extent to relieve 
the strain on the supply of indigenous 
timber. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Aviation.—The weekly ‘cannonball’ 
service of Pan American Airways was in- 
augurated during May. Using the same 
aircraft, but with four different crews, 
the San Francisco-Auckland flight is now 
completed in 40 hours, 34 of which are 
airborne. Although recently there has 


been a slight decline in the trans-Pacific 
air bookings, this is said to be Seasona] 
and to offer no indication that PAA's 
schedule will be reduced. The introduc. 
tion of a “sleeperette”’ service, using ful]. 
length reclining lounge chairs, recently 
has been announced by Pan American 
Airways. 

On June 7, the New Zealand Nationa] 
Airways Corporation assumed contro] of 
the Inter-Island Dakota service, of the 
Royal New Zealand Air Force, which jg 
now operated on a schedule of four flights 
daily, except Sunday, between Auckland. 
Wellington, and Christchurch. This 
transfer completes NZNAC'’s absorption 
of all RNZAF internal air services, while 
the latter’s services to New Caledonia, 
Fiji, Tonga, Samoa, and the Cook Islands 
are expected to be acquired by NZNAC in 
October of this year. NZNAC also has 
absorbed all privately owned internal air 
lines, with Air Travel (N. Z.), Ltd., being 
transferred to the ownership of Nationa] 
Airways during June. 

Railways. — Additional locomotives 
converted to oil burning for the North 
Island main lines have been released from 
railway workshops. Six oil-fuel locomo- 
tives are now in use, and it is expected 
that 15 will be in operation by September. 

Ocean Shipping.—The continued lack 
of shipping across Tasman Sea is re- 
sponsible for many of the shortages in 
New Zealand, and there is no immediate 
prospect of improvement. New liners are 
slowly being added to the South Pacific 
service, most of which are being used in 
the United Kingdom-New Zealand-Aus- 
tralia route and offer little relief to trans- 
Tasman traffic. Passenger shipping be- 
tween Australia and New Zealand im- 
proved somewhat during the _ second 
quarter of 1947 by a diversion of a New 
Zealand inter-island ferry to that run. 

Inter-island shipping showed no im- 
provement, and consumers, as well as 
shippers, suffered some inconveniences. 
A variety of goods destined for the North 
Island are reported piling up at South 
Island ports. 

The S. S. Corinthic, the first of four 
new liners ordered by the Shaw, Savill, 
Albion Co., arrived in Wellington on its 
maiden voyage. Another 15,000-ton re- 
frigerated cargo liner, made in Belfast, 
was expected to arrive in Auckland late 
in July. It was announced that two 
cargo vessels both of 7,219 gross tons 
were purchased by Shaw, Savill, Albion 
Co. from the United States and will be 
used in the United Kingdom-South Pa- 
cific run. 

Regular passenger and freight services 
between New Zealand and the west coast 
of the United States is expected to com- 
mence by the end of the year. Shipping 
between North America and New Zea- 
land was sporadic, although no instances 
of undue delays were reported. The sit- 
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yation Was eased somewhat by the diver- 
sion to East Coast ports of British ves- 
sels. 

Freight rates on cargo between Canada 
and New Zealand were increased by $5 a 
ton commencing June 1. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


Unemployment continues to be less 
than 100, and unfilled jobs number 
nearly 25,000. Immigration, as one solu- 
tion for the labor shortage, is announced 
ina Government plan which includes for 
the present only single persons of British 
stock. The plan calls for 1,500 immi- 
grants in 1947, 3,500 in 1948, and 4,600 in 
1949. 


PrICE MOVEMENTS AND CosT OF LIVING 


Wholesale and retail trade during the 
quarter were characterized by severe de- 
creases in sales of certain items. De- 
creased turn-overs were caused, in some 
instances, by shortages of goods, and by 
consumer reluctance to pay the high 
current prices. 

Cotton goods, particularly household 
furnishings, were in very short supply, 
and retailers predict further declines. 
Early in the quarter, woolen goods of all 
types difficult to obtain. The 
shortage was attributed to manufactur- 
ers’ unwillingness to release stocks, pend- 
ing a decision on their application for 
increased prices to compensate for 
higher raw-wool prices. Later it was 
announced that no price increase was to 
be granted. 

The Government subsidy of NZ£22 a 
ton on sugar was discontinued on April 
14, and prices of cakes, confectionery, 
soft drinks, and ice cream were affected. 
Most confectionery manufacturers have 
applied for increased prices and wish to 
retain stocks, pending a decision by the 
price tribunal. 


were 


MoNneEyY, BANKING, AND FINANCE 


Results of the financial year ended 
March 31, 1947, showed surpluses in the 
three main accounts, with a £NZ4,600,000 
surplus in the Consolidated Fund. The 
sterling balance held by the Reserve 
Bank increased by £NZ7,200,000 com- 
pared with £NZ19,500,000 in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1946, and by the 
end of June the sterling balance stood 
at £NZ93,900,000. The bank-note issue 
showed little change during the quarter, 
amounting to £NZ46,980,000 on June 25. 

After a decrease in March, attributed 
to the fact that income tax was due that 
month, deposits with trading banks in- 
creased by £NZ5,700,000 in April and 
May, bringing the total deposits to a 
record £NZ167,700.000. Increases in ad- 
vances by trading banks of £NZ6,200,000 
in March and £NZ2,300,000 in April were 
followed by a decrease of £NZ200,000 in 
May. Total trading-bank advances at 
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the end of May stood at £NZ75,200,000 
compared with £NZ56,100,000 a year ago. 
Savings-bank deposits on March 31 
amounted to £NZ212,500,000 compared 
with £NZ194,300,000 on March 31, 1946. 
The estimated aggregate private income 
for the year ended March 31 was 
£NZ325,000,000. This is an increase of 
£NZ21,500,000 over the estimate for the 
preceding year. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Preliminary customs collections for 
the main ports indicated that the value 
of imports during the second quarter of 
1947 was greater than during the cor- 
responding period of 1946. Customs col- 
lections for the first 6 months of 1947 at 
Auckland rose by more than £NZ1,000,- 
000, as compared with the first 6 months 
of 1946. 

Outstanding import licenses amount to 
about £NZ150,000,000, most of which are 
on sterling countries. There is little pos- 
sibility that all goods ordered will be 
delivered during the year. 

Export meat killings from October 1, 
1946, to June 14, 1947, increased 10,924 
tons over the. corresponding period of 
last season. Creamery butter for export 
in the year ended March 31, 1947, to- 
taled 119,113 tons, as compared with 
107,582 in the preceding year, and cheese 
exports amounted to 86,624 tons and 
90,523 tons, respectively. 

The latest statistics show increased 
imports from the United States of cotton 
textiles, electric appliances, hardware, 
motor vehicles, tires and tubes, and ma- 
chinery. Imports from the United States 
during February amounted to £NZ1,214,- 
748 compared with £NZ941,889 in Febru- 
ary 1946. Total imports from the United 
States during the first 2 months of 1947 
amounted to £NZ1,844,429 compared 
with £NZ1,648,112 for the corresponding 
period in 1946. There was a decrease in 
the imports of iron and steel from the 
United States—from £NZ84,999 in the 
first 2 months of 1946 to £NZ34,202 for 
the first 2 months of 1947. 

During 1946, the United States sup- 
plied 16.5 percent of New Zealand’s im- 
ports compared with 11.4 percent in 1939. 
The total imports into New Zealand dur- 
ing 1946 amounted to £NZ71,600,000 com- 
pared with £NZ49,400,000 in 1939. Index 
figures on the volume of imports show 
an increase from 95 in 1939 to 138 in 
1946 (base 1936-38=100). 

There is a widespread belief among im- 
porters that the supply of many classes 
of goods from the United Kingdom will 
decrease during the next few months 
owing to adverse conditions there and 
to the United Kingdom’s declared 
policy of increasing exports to hard-cur- 
rency areas. This decrease in supplies 
from the United Kingdom may conceiv- 
ably result in an increase in import li- 


censes for goods from the United States. 
New Zealand, however, faces the uni- 
versal problem of a dollar shortage 
which will act as a limiting factor on 
American imports. 


Northern Ireland 


Economic Conditions 


During the second quarter of 1947 
Northern Ireland experienced several sig- 
nificant developments in agricultural 
and industrial activity. Agricultural 
conditions were much more favorable 
than they had been during the winter 
months, and crops, although sown late, 
were favored by good weather. Potato 
and oats crops are in good condition, and 
by the end of June it was assumed that 
the 1947 harvest would be considerably 
better than had been indicated by the 
conditions of early spring. Particularly 
gratifying to farmers have been the in- 
creases in guaranteed prices offered by 
the United Kingdom for spring-sown 
crops and milk. 

The most significant development in 
industry during the 3-month period was 
the decline in the number of United 
States orders for linen, and by the quar- 
ter’s end the same resistance had spread 
to Empire and other foreign markets. 
The industry was also hampered by a 
shortage of operatives, a high rate of ab- 
senteeism, and the threat of higher flax 
prices. The shipbuilding industry con- 
tinued to work at capacity production, 
but was faced with rising construction 
costs and a shortage of steel. Postwar 
progress in the housing program con- 
tinued to be slow, with shortages of brick, 
cement, lumber, and steel slowing con- 
struction. The number of registered un- 
employed persons declined to 27,000, as 
compared with 32,500 in June 1946. 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement for Exchange of Goods Signed 
With U. S. S. R—An agreement providing for 
an exchange of goods between Poland and 
the Soviet Union was signed at Moscow on 
August 4, 1947, according to the Polish press, 
as reported in a telegram of August 6 from 
the American Embassy in Warsaw. The 
agreement covers a 1-year period from April 
1, 1947, to March 31, 1948. 

Under the agreement the Soviet Union will 
deliver to Poland iron and manganese ore, 
ferro-alloys, oil products, apatites, chemicals, 
and certain other commodities important to 
Polish economy. Poland will deliver to the 
Soviet Union nonferrous metals, cotton fab- 
rics, sugar, coke, window glass, and other in- 
dustrial products. 

In the course of negotiations it was agreed 
that both countries would soon open new 
negotiations for the conclusion of an agree- 
ment concerning mutual goods deliveries 
over a longer period of time. 
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Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Regulations Governing Relief Par- 
cels.—New regulations governing the receipt 
and distribution of gift and relief parcels in 
Rumania were announced on August 8, 1947, 
according to the Bucharest press, as reported 
in a telegram of August 8 from the American 
diplomatic mission in Bucharest. 

By a decision of the Inter-Ministerial Com- 
mission for Economic Rehabilitation and 
Monetary Stabilization, all relief parcels com- 
ing from abroad are subject to customs duties 
and are to be distributed through State or- 
gans without the interference of any other 
organization. Shipments on the high seas at 
the time of the announcement were included 
in the decision. 

The officers of the Rumanian customs serv- 
ice were further informed that, in accordance 
with a decision taken by Government eco- 
nomic and financial authorities, all parcels 
Sent from abroad to private noncommercial 
recipients were made subject to the payment 
of full customs duties as of August 3. All 
exemptions and reductions were canceled as 
of that date. 


Siam 


Exchange and Finance 


Siam’s Exchange Controls Liberalized Fur- 
ther.—Effective June 16, 1947, exporters of tin 
and teak are no longer required to surrender 
50 percent of their foreign-exchange proceeds 
to the Bank of Siam, according to a notifica- 
tion of the Ministry of Finance. Persons ex- 
porting rubber through the port of Bangkok 
have been exempted from surrendering 80 
percent of the foreign-exchange proceeds of 
Such exports; and those exporting through 
other ports have been exempted from sur- 
rendering 75 percent of their foreign-ex- 
change proceeds. 

Persons who had contracted an obligation 
to surrender foreign-exchange proceeds be- 
fore the issue of this notification are still 
bound by the obligation as before. The pre- 
vious notification, dated January 28, 1947, 
required exporters of teak, tin, and rubber to 
surrender 50 percent of their foreign- 
exchange proceeds, while exporters of rice 
were required to surrender 100 percent, sub- 
ject to certain inducements. Exporters of 
all other products, since that date, have been 
at liberty to use all foreign-exchange pro- 
ceeds of shipments abroad. 


South Korea 


Economic Conditions 


The population of South Korea shows 
an over-all increase of 22 percent, or 
3,490,160 persons, as compared with the 
census of 1944, according to figures re- 
cently published by the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics, Department of Public Health 
and Welfare, Headquarters, United 
States Military Government In Korea. 
The natural rate of increase in Korean 
population prior to 1944, according to 
Japanese census figures, was 1.7 percent 
per year. 

Many factors have contributed to this 
unprecedented increase in population in 
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South Korea—the steady flow of return- 
ing repatriates; the infiltration of North 
Koreans into the southern area, for eco- 
nomic or political reasons; the declining 
death rate, as a result of improved condi- 
tions in general health and sanitation; 
and a rising birth rate, the usual concom- 
itant of wars. Also, in the past many 
persons may have eluded the census, par- 
ticularly in 1944, when the Japanese were 
beginning to conscript Koreans into the 
service and were attempting to meet 
draft quotas. 

It will be noted in the accompanying 
table that all Provinces show an inerease 
in population, the most pronounced rise 
occurring in Seoul City, with an increase 
of 38.2 percent. To alleviate the strain 
imposed on housing facilities and the 


food supply in Seoul, the National Refy. 
gee Board announced that, effective 
July 1, no refugees from North Korea 


but will be allowed to enter the other 
Provinces. 

The current census also reveals g 
change from a preponderance of females 
in all Provinces to a prevalence of males, 
except in Cheju Island. This change jp 
ratio between the sexes is attributable 
chiefly to the return of soldiers and 
drafted laborers. 

The census, from which the table is 
taken, is the first one compiled solely 
through the direction and work of Ko. 
rean Officials since the Japanese occu. 
pation of Korea and marks a milestone 
in Korean history. 


Population of South Korea by provinces, May 1944, September 1946, and Percent Changes 


Total Mak Femak 

Geographical unit - 
May Septem- Percent May Septem Percent May Septem- | Percent 
1944 ber 1946 increase 1944 ber 1946 increase 1944 ber 1946 | increase 
South Korea 15, 879, 110,19, 369, 270 22.0, 7,847, 242) 9, 791, 707 24.8 8,031,868) 9,577, 563 19.2 
Kyung Gi Do 2, 264, 336) 2, 486, 369 9.8) 1, 133. 160) 1, 265, 326 11.7 1,131,176 1, 221, 043 79 
Seoul City S26, 118 1, 141, 766 38. 2 410, 015 576, GOS 4). $16, 108 Wi, 158 35.8 
Choong Chung Puk Do 970, 623) 1, 112, 804 14.7 $82, US5 M6, TS4 17.4 $87, 638 546, 110 12.0 
Choong Chung Nam Dx 1, 647, 044) 1, 909, 405 15.9 814, 178 967, 843 Is. Y 832, S66 941, 2 13.1 
Chol La Puk Do 1,639, 213) 2,016, 428 23.0 804, 2909 1, 025, 041 27.4 834,014 991, 387 18.7 
Chol La Namdo Do 2, 486, ISS) 2, 944, 842 18.4 1, 216,646) 1, 481, 009 21.7 1, 260, 542) 1, 463, 833 15,3 
Kyung Sang Puk Do 2, 561, 251) 3, 178, 750 24.1 1,259, 638) 1, 602, 361 27.2 1,301,613 1, 576, 389 21.1 
Kyung Sang Nam Do 2, 318, 146 3, 185, 832 37.4, 1,143,126 1, 604, S85 40.4 1,175,020 1, 580, 947 34.5 
Kang Won Do 946, 643° 1. 116, 836 18.0 181. 763 572 171 ISS 164. 880 544. 665 172 
Che Ju Do 219, 548 276, 148 25.8 101, 432 120, 679 27.8 LIS, 11¢ 146, 469 24 0 
NOoOTE.— 1944 figures for Kyung Gi Do and Kang Won Do are corrected to include only territory of these provinces as 

now constituted. This includes the portion of Whang Hae Do now under Kyung Gi Do jurisdiction 
Source: Headquarters, United States Army Military Government in Korea, Department of Public Health and 

Welfare, Bureau of Vital Statistics 


and automobile parts in general. The 
textile trade is said to be sacrificing 
anticipated profits through necessity of 
liquidating heavy stocks accumulated 
since the first of the year; little new or- 
dering activity in the textile lines is ex- 
pected for perhaps 6 months. Although 
6,000 tons of copra were received during 
the first quarter of 1947, the fats situa- 
tion has not been stabilized. Vegetable- 
lard plants are interested now in obtain- 
ing coconut oil, and they lack adequate 
supplies of hydrogenated oil and tin 
plate. Although corn continues acutely 
short, supplies of rice have been pur- 
chased in Ecuador and sugar in Cuba. 
The Government has purchased 236,000 
bags of portland cement from Germany 
at $1.18 per bag, c. i. f. La Guaira. 
Adequate rains have eliminated fear 
of drought, but the prospective corm 
crop has been reduced severely by 4 
widespread epidemic of army worms. 
Consequently, the Government is seek- 
30,000 tons of imported corn for delivery 
prior to the end of the year. The fresh- 
beef supply was increased during July 
by importation by air from Nicaragua 
of approximately 8,000 kilograms Pér 
day. This traffic has been terminated, 
but the National Supply Commission is 
attempting to purchase from 40,000 to 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 


(Dated August 5, 1947) 


Commercial conditions in Venezuela 
during July continued to reflect an easier 
supply of a wide variety of imported 
commodities. Abundant arrivals of im- 
ports brought stocks to near saturation 
point in a majority of lines. As com- 
mercial credits remained restricted, mer- 
chants, many of whom were momentarily 
short of cash, sought to normaliZe mar- 
ket conditions through cancellation of 
pending import orders and suspension of 
buying. That some success was being 
achieved through these means was seen 
in the growing adaptation among com- 
mercial circles to the new conditions. 

With business activity continuing in 
the uneven pattern noted during the past 
3 months, demand continued strong for 
machinery, office and technical equip- 
ment, some paper items, automotive 
transmission parts, gears, storage bat- 
teries, and most construction materials. 
Little activity, on the other hand, was 
reported in the market for hardware, 
textiles, men’s wear, lighting fixtures, 
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50,000 tons of frozen beef either in the 
United States or Argentina. These for- 
eign source requirements may be scaled 
down if Venezuelan cattle move to mar- 
ket in increased numbers as the begin- 
ning of the dry season in October ap- 
proaches. Fluid milk, for months in 
short supply, is now in excess supply in 
the Caracas milkshed, and the Govern- 
ment proposes a price reduction.. 

Petroleum production averaged 1,187,- 
417 barrels per day during July, a new 
all-time high. Delivery was made of 
3.000 tons of Government royalty crude 
to Italian purchasers. Meanwhile plans 
were continued for the barter of royalty 
crude for $739,500 worth of Belgian as- 
bestos roofing. Official announcement 
has just been made of negotiations to 
barter royalty crude for Argentine fro- 
zen beef. 

Foreign-exchange purchases by the 
Central Bank during the first 6 months 
of 1947 amounted to $220,317,102 and 
sales to $218,271,418. Government rev- 
enues for the 1946-47 fiscal year amount— 
ed to 1,095,286,000 bolivares (the bolivar 
equals approximately $0.30 U. S. cur- 
rency) exceeding budgetary appropria- 
tions by approximately 65,000,000 boli- 
vares and actual expenditures by 31,176,- 
043 bolivares. The National Constituent 
Assembly has approved with modifica- 
tions the 1947-48 budget of approxi- 
mately 1,200,000,000 bolivares. Since of- 
ficial estimates of revenues are less than 
proposed expenditures, efforts may be 
made to negotiate a $100,000,000 foreign 
loan. 

La Guaira and other Venezuelan ports 
are reported slightly less congested than 
formerly, though apparently not enough 
to permit removal of freight surcharges 
imposed earlier this year. The first three 
merchant vessels of the Flota Mercante 
Grancolombiana arrived at La Guaira 
July 5, and progress was reported on 
construction in Sweden of additional 
merchant vessels for the Compania 
Venezolana de NavegaciOn. Meanwhile 
the Government appointed a commis- 
sion to consider formation of a new 
Venezuelan merchant fleet with the fol- 
lowing capital participation: the Gov- 
ernment, 10,000,000 bolivares; the Com- 
pahia Venezolana de Navegacion, 6,000,- 
000 bolivares; and private capital, 4,- 
000,000 bolivares. 

Work stoppages occurred in both the 
eastern and western petroleum-produc- 
ing areas toward the close of July. 
(These undeclared strikes may have in- 
volved political as well as economic mo- 
tives. The Government immediately 
declared strikes illegal and took strong 
measures to enforce labor legislation, in- 
cluding the jailing of a number of labor 
leaders. The Federation of Petroleum 
Workers Syndicates similarly acted vig- 
orously to restore union discipline and 
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Puerto Rico, in Endeavor To Attract New Industries, Provides for 
Extraordinary Tax-Exemption Privileges 


On July 1, 1947, as a result of a “tax holiday” bill signed by Governor Jesis T. Pitero, Puerto 
Rico will become the only region under the American flag where new industry will operate under 
a blanket exemption from income, property, and municipal taxes, and excise on machinery and 
raw materials. 

The most extraordinary incentive will be the fact that no income tax (neither Federal nor 
insular) will have to be paid by new industrial operations established in that island after July 1, 
1947, Inasmuch as Federal income tax is not paid on income derived from sources in Puerto 
Rico—which by the way, is as much a part of the United States as Long Island—the “tax holiday” 
bill is in fact a complete relief from any and all income-tax liability. The tax-exemption holiday 
is granted for a period of 7 years, with very substantial reductions in tax rates during the following 
3 years. 

In signing the “tax holiday” bill Governor Pinero stated that this measure constitutes the keystone 
in Puerto Rico’s all-out effort to encourage private capital investment in that United States territory. 
In making this statement, however, he stressed the fact that, in addition to tax relief, other valuable. 
economic advantages are being offered to private groups desirous of establishing new industries 
there. 

As part of the tourism development program of the insular government, hotels constructed in 
Puerto Rico under acceptable standards will be entitled to property and income-tax exemption 
on a graduated scale in accordance with the “tax holiday” statute. The scale is graduated so 
that the tax exemption is highest where the property investment and income produced is highest. 

To businessmen interested in establishing new enterprises in Puerto Rico, the Puerto Rico 
Industrial Development Company—-an agency set up by the Puerto Rican government to help 
bring new industries to the island—can extend most substantial help. Under a program known as 
the A. I. D. (Aid to Industrial Development Program), this Company builds factory buildings for 
eligible applicants, to be leased, with an option to purchase, at extremely low rates and for long 
periods of time. 

Applications, with supporting evidence, are to be made to Robert M. Baker, Special Secretary 


to the Executive Council of the Puerto Rico Industrial Development Company. 
Obtainable upon request from the Puerto Rico Industrial Development Company is a pamphlet 
entitled “Facts for Businessmen Interested in Establishing Themselves in Puerto Rico.” 








end disturbances. Workers were re- 
ported generally to have returned to 
posts. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Modus Vivendi with Canada Ertended.— 
The commercial modus vivendi between 
Canada and Venezuela, originally signed on 
March 26, 1941, has been extended until April 
9, 1948. This was accomplished by an ex- 
change of notes, dated June 13, 1947, be- 
tween the British Ambassador in Caracas 
and the Venezuelan Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The modus vivendi continues in effect the 
most-favored-nation clauses with respect to 
merchandise shipments of the contracting 
parties, the granting of foreign exchange for 
commercial transactions, and the allocation 
of quotas for the quantitative control of 
imports. 

There is, however, an additional clause 
which excludes from most-favored-nation 
treatment concessions granted by either 
party to adjacent countries or resulting 
from a customs union to which either signa- 
tory may be a party, unless such concessions 
are extended to a third country. 

Modus Vivendi with Haiti Ertended.—The 
commercial modus vivendi of July 10, 1943, 
between Haiti and Venezuela, has been con- 
tinued in effect until July 15, 1948, by means 
of an exchange of notes dated July 21, 1947, 
between the Haitian Minister in Caracas and 
the Venezuelan Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

This represents a routine extension of the 
exchange of notes dated May 29 and July 10, 
1943, by which each of the signatory Govern- 
ments accorded most-favored-nation cus- 
toms treatment to products originating in 
the territory of the other. 





Norway's imports in the month of May 
were down 5,000,000 crowns compared 
with April, the respective figures being 
270,000,000 and 275,000,000 crowns. 





oo ee 
WORLD TRADE LEADS 
——: 


(Continued from p. 13) 


to contact American firms interested in im- 
porting Irish raw wool (unscoured) of fine, 
medium, or strong quality. Firm states it 
can supply 300,000 pounds annually, and 
could export 20,000 pound lots. 

34. Morocco—Yolt, S. A., 8 rue Cardinal 
Cisneros, Tangier, offers for sale extra-fine 
Spanish olive oil in 500-ton lots. Price $2.21 
per kilogram, plus 2 percent commission, 
f. o. b. any Spanish port. Terms letter of 
credit payable against shipping documents. 

35. Siam—Kwang Soon Lee Co., Ltd., 1072 
Nai Lert Building, P. O. Box 167, Bangkok, 
wish to export antimony (average 50 percent 
pure; minimum 46 percent, maximum 60 
percent, in shipments of 100 tons each 
month. Firm will consider minimum 6 
months contract for 600 tons. Several copies 
of the Government analysis of the antimony 
deposits are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


36. Denmark — Hindsgaul Ltd., Laeder- 
straede 7-11, Copenhagen, seeks an American 
representative for window mannequins. 

37. England—Ebbels Limited, 41 Knights- 
bridge, London, S. W. 1., seeks a representa- 
tive in the United States for lacquered trays, 
and high-class gift novelties. 

38. England—London & Overseas Supply 
Co., 1/5 Lawn Road Works, Lawn Road, Lon- 
don, N. W.3., seek a representative for British- 
made Christmas crackers. 

39. England—Longleys (Compstall) Lim- 
ited, Bridge Woks, Compstall, Cheshire, desire 
a sales representative for gum carrageen or 
gum chrond, a vegetable product derived from 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


MOTORCYCLE OUTPUT INCREASED, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Output of the Czechoslovakian Jawa 
Works is being increased to 2,000 motor- 
cycles a month (from 700 prewar) in 
order to meet growing Gemands from 
other countries. Orders for domestic 
consumption are temporarily suspended. 


Chemicals 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada’s imports of chemicals and re- 
lated products in the 5-month period, 
January—May 1947, advanced in value to 
$48,560,000 from $39,295,000 in the cor- 
responding months of 1946, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


DyYeE-IMPORT QUOTA, CHINA 


Third-quarter 1947 quotas announced 
by the Import Board of China include 
$2,275,000 for dyes. Coal-tar dyes, in- 
digo, and sulfur black ‘including ma- 
terial for making the latter) are covered. 


FACTORIES ESTABLISHED OR REOPENED, 
CHINA 


In May 1947, 25 chemical factories 
were established or reopened in Dairen, 
China. 


SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia’s production of sul- 
furic acid in the first quarter of 1947 was 
45,500 metric tons, according to a Gov- 
ernment economic bulletin. This figure 
Is 4 percent above the rate scheduled 
under the Two-Year Plan. 


INCREASED IMPORTS, FINLAND 


Finland’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products in 1946 were 
valued at 1,010,000,000 marks, compared 
with 274,000,000 marks in 1945, accord- 
ing to Finnish trade statistics. (136 
Finnish marks equaled $1 United States 
currency in 1946.) 


POTASH EXPORTS, BRITISH ZONE, GERMANY 


Exports of potash from the British 
Zone of Germany in the period August 
1945-February 1947, inclusive, were 
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valued at £532,420, 
published by the 
Minden. 


according to 


Economic Board at 


CAUSTIC-SODA EXPORTS, GERMANY 


Soivay-Werken, Rheinberg, Germany, 


will export 5,000 metric tons of caustic 
soda to Norway in exchange for 2,850 
tons of whale oil to be supplied to the 
United States and British Zone. 


VALUE OF CHEMICAL OUTPUT, HUNGARY 


The output of Hungary’s chemical in- 
dustry in 1946 was valued at 29 percent 
above the 1938 index figure, according to 
official Hungarian statistics. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY OF LEADING ITALIAN 
CONCERN 


Increased activity of Montecatini, the 
leading Italian chemical concern, may 
be expected soon in oversea markets, es- 
pecially in the Near East and in South 
America, according to the foreign press. 
The company hopes to obtain an im- 
portant share of the world trade former- 
ly held by the German chemical industry. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND MODERNIZATION OF 
JAPAN’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


A Chemical Industrial Technical Com- 
mittee has been organized in Japan un- 
der the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry, according to the foreign press. 
It will work on plans for the reconstruc- 
tion and modernization of the chemical 
industry. 


JOINT SELLING ORGANIZATION FORMED, 
NETHERLANDS 


A number of important chemical firms 
in the Netherlands have amaigamated 
their sales interests to form a joint sell- 
ing organization to be known as Verkoop- 
kantoor voor Chemische Producten 
(‘Sales Office for Chemical Products). 
It is believed that a central office can 
deal more effectively with sales condi- 
tions, prices, transportation, and pack- 
ing. 

Both domestic and export markets will 
be covered, and it is also planned to han- 
die the chemical sales of other Nether- 
land and non-Netherland concerns 
which may wish to use the facilities of 
the organization. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION AND DOMESTIC 
REQUIREMENTS, NETHERLANDS 


The’ Fertilizer Distribution Office 
(Kunstmest Distributie Bureau), Neth- 


data 


erlands, reports that 125,000 metric tons 
of P.O; could be produced as superphos. 
phate and 5,000 tons as other phosphate 
fertilizers in 1948. 
duced. 

Domestic requirements in 1948 wil] ap- 
proximate 125,000 to 130,000 tons of P.co, 
If sufficient basic slag can be imported. 
there will be about 200,000 tons of super. 
phosphates (32,000 tons of P.O.) ayajj- 
able for export. 


Basic slag is not pro. 


It is estimated that there will be suffi. 
cient supplies of phosphate rock, pyrites. 
sulfur, and available to produce 
maximum quantities of superphosphate 
Sulfuric acid is the chief bottleneck, and 
90,000 tons will have to be imported for 
1948 production. Under an agreement 
with Belgium-Luxemburg, 215.000 tons of 
basic slag and 8,000 tons of dicalcium 
phosphate will be delivered annually to 
the Netherlands during the next 2 years, 
France has agreed to supply 355,000 tons 
of phosphate rock between April 15, 1947, 
and April 15, 1948 


coal 


Electrical 
Kquipment 


ARGENTINE REQUIREMENTS FOR COMMUNI- 
CATIONS EQUIPMENT 


A committee representing officials 
from different divisions of Argentina's 
Department of Posts and Telecommuni- 
cations will make a study of future re- 
quirements for imported equipment. 
The plan to be drawn up will cover re- 
quirements for at least 4 years 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Fruits 
CUBA’S PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY 


The Cuban pineapple industry is pass- 
ing from wartime boom conditions to an 
era when it must make strenuous efforts 
to retain its markets in the face of 
strengthening competition and lessening 
demand. United States prices for both 
fresh pineapples and the canned fruit 
have declined markedly, as compared 
with 1946. Moreover, exports of both 
types have been held below 1946 levels. 
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Uncfficial Cuban foreign-trade data 
indicate that only 88,000,000 pounds of 
fresh pineapples (equivalent to 1,100,000 
shipping crates of 80 pounds each) were 
exported during the first half of 1947, as 
compared with 111,000,000 pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1946. Move- 
ment of fresh pineapples during the last 
nalf of 1947 will be out-of-season fruit, 
probably amounting to not more than 
300,000 crates. 

About 430,000 cases of canned pine- 
apples were shipped from Cuba during 
the first half of 1947, compared with 
350,000 and 500,000 cases during the first 
§ months of 1945 and 1946, respectively. 
About 400,000 cases will be exported dur- 
ing the second half of 1947. The bulk 
of the canned fruit has been shipped to 
the United States market, but small 
quantities continue to go to Canada and 
toEurope. About 11,000 barrels of pine- 
apples in preservative solution were 
shipped in the period January through 
June 1947 to the United States, where it 
is used in the manufacture of preserves 
and confections. 

Quick-frozen pineapple shipments 
amounted to only 100,000 pounds during 
the first half of 1947. ; 

Most manufacturers of canned pine- 
apple have been cautious this year and 
have operated only to fill definite orders. 
A few canners, however, have permitted 
the accumulation of unsold stocks, prin- 
cipally of pineapple crushed in natural 
juice, and are experiencing difficulty in 
disposing of it. These unsold stocks, 
and stocks of canned pineapple sold and 
awaiting shipment, are reported to be 
close to 100 000 cases. 


Grain and Products 
EGYPT'S RICE PROSPECTS FOR 1947 


Egypt’s paddy-rice harvest in 1947 is 
expected to exceed 945,000 metric tons, 
a record output The export surplus 
may reach 250,900 tons. 

The area of rice which can be grown in 
Egypt frequently is limited by the spring 
and early summer flow of water in the 
Nile. For this reason, the Ministry of 
Public Works issues a series of orders 
called “rice permissions” fixing the maxi- 
mum proportion of the cultivable land 
in the various regions of the Delta which 
can be irrigated for rice. 

As is almost invariably the case in 
years following exceptionally high Nile 
floods, there has been an abundant sup- 
ply of water this year during the critical 
period from April to July. As a result, 
the Ministry of Public Works was able 
to issue rice permissions earlier than 
usual and to allow rice irrigation on an 
unusually large area of land. The total 
area covered by the rice permissions in 
1947 was 678,010 feddans (1 feddan 
1.038 acres), as compared with 582,000 
feddans covered by rice permissions in 
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1946. About 50,000 feddans of rice is 
normally grown in the Fayoum and on 
farms irrigated from private wells. This 
area is not regulated by the Ministry of 
Public Works. Thus, it would be possible 
this year to grow legally nearly 730,000 
feddans of rice, as compared with the 
actual area of 631,602 feddans harvested 
last year. 


RICE PRODUCTION, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The planting of the 1947-48 rice crop 
in the Republic of the Philippines was in 
full progress during the first week in 
July. The area to be planted is expected 
to be greater than in any year since 
liberation, and is unofficially estimated 
at about 4,942,000 acres—approaching 
the 1938-41 average. If growing and 
harvesting conditions are normal, the 
production should reach about 2,244,000 
metric tons of rough rice, which is an 
increase of about 220,000 metric tons 
over the 1946-47 crop and near the pre- 
war average 1938-41 of 2,266,000 metric 
tons. Even with a production equal to 
the prewar average, the country will still 
have to import rice during 1948 because 
of the increase in population. 


Spices and Related Products 
GARLIC IMPORTS, CUBA 


Little garlic is grown in Cuba, conse- 
quently the country depends largely on 
imported supplies. Domestic production 
is estimated at only 400,000 pounds a 
year, and is sufficient to supply only 
about 5 percent of the island’s require- 
ments. 

It would appear that Cuba’s consump- 
tion of garlic has increased from a low 
point of 7,000,000 pounds annually in the 
early thirties to an average of 9,000,000 
pounds during the past 3 years. Aver- 
age Cuban consumption per capita is 
about 2 pounds per year, aS compared 
with an annual per capita consumption 
of only 3 ounces in the United States. 

Imports were relatively small during 
the early thirties, but are currently 
large, owing to the prosperous conditions 
now prevailing in Cuba. Imports in 
1947 are likely to establish a new record 
inasmuch as receipts during the first 6 
months have reached 4,000 tons. 

In former years, Spain was Cuba’s 
principal source of garlic, but in recent 
vears Chile has become the leading 
source. In the past 6 years Chile has 
supplied Cuba with 64 percent of its 
earlic imports. 

Recently, increasing quantities of gar- 
lic have been offered by Mexico despite 
the high import duty, and Argentina 
also has become an important factor in 
the market. 

Since 1940, only about 15 percent of 
Cuba’s imports, or an average of 526 
metric tons a year, have been from the 


United States. Price relationships, size 
of crops, and the varying availability of 
shipping during the war explain the fluc- 
tuations in imports from the United 
States. 

Garlic from the United States receives 
a 20 percent preference below the 
Chilean rate, under the terms of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement of 1934 be- 
tween the United States and Cuba. 


PEPPER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


The 1947 pepper harvest in Indochina 
was completed about the end of June. 
Official estimates are about the same as 
those of last year, approximately 1,500 
metric tons, although trade sources esti- 
mate the crop as low as 700 tons. 

Exports df pepper in the first 5 months 
of 1947 totaled 716 metric tons, all going 
to France, because current prices made 
export elsewhere impossible. 

Stocks in Cambodia are estimated by 
growers at 1,250 metric tons of black pep- 
per and 150 tons of white pepper. 


Sugars and Products 
CUBAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


The income from Cuba’s all-time rec- 
ord 1947 sugar crop will amount to fully 
$700,000,000, including sugar, blackstrap 
molasses, and the refining margin, but 
exclusive of alcohol and candy. This 
income is about five and one-half times 
the $125,000,000 prewar average income 
for 1936-41 and far higher than any 
other year in Cuba’s history, except in 
1920 when sugar prices skyrocketed. 


Total production is expected to equal 
6,450,000 short tons of raw sugar, 10 per- 


cent more than the previous record crops 
in 1925 and 1929, and 44 percent more 
than the 1946 crop. The 1947 crop in- 
cludes nearly 300,000,000 gallons of mo- 
lasses. 

About 2,600,000 long tons (2,900,000 
short tons) of sugar were shipped dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1947, of which 
2,298,421 long tons were raw sugar and 
297,995 tons refined sugar. Of the raw- 
sugar exports, the United States received 
1,676,711 tons, the United Kingdom 552,- 
437 tons, Canada 52,621 tons, and the 
Netherlands 16,652 tons. All the refined 
sugar went to the United States. 

Shipments of molasses during the first 
6 months of 1947 totaled nearly 93,000,- 
000 gallons, of which about 13,000,000 
were molasses from the 1946 crop and 
about 80,000,000 were from the 1947 crop. 
Distribution included the United States, 
46,478,000 gallons; the United Kingdom, 
37,730,000; Canada, 5,145,000; and other 
countries, 3,212,000 gallons. 


ECUADORAN SUGAR SITUATION 


Official sources estimate that Ecua- 
dor’s 1947 sugar crop will exceed the 1946 
crop of 32,890 metric tons, and that pro- 
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duction may be sufficient for domestic 
requirements. The harvesting of the 
crop beganin July. Tentative estimated 
production of panela sugar is 13,800 
metric tons. 

Consumption of white sugar in Ecua- 
dor, estimated at about 42,320 metric 
tons in 1946, is believed to be increasing, 
but no reliable figures are available as to 
the amount being consumed as food, in 
the industries, or in the manufacture of 
aguardiente. 

Imports of sugar into Ecuador in the 
first 3 months of 1947 totaled 19,271 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), 
as compared with 12,400 kilograms in 
the corresponding period of 1946. 

According to statistics obtained from 
the Director General of Customs, imports 
of sugar during 1946 amounted to 3,060,- 
524 kilograms, of which 2,883,941 kilo- 
grams came from Cuba, 175,869 kilo- 
grams from Peru, and 714 kilograms 
from the United States. 

As of June 30, 1947, stocks on hand 
were estimated at 2,530 metric tons. 


EXPORTABLE SURPLUS PREDICTED, PARAGUAY 


The Paraguayan 1947 sugar-crushing 
season opened on June 23, 1947. It is 
anticipated that production will amount 
to 18,000 metric tons, and that a surplus 
of 4,000 tons will be available for export. 
In order to compensate for the increased 
costs of cane production, a higher price 
is being paid to the grower. It is in- 
tended to help meet this added cost with 
the proceeds from an export tax on sugar. 

The Paraguayan sugar industry has 
recovered from the slump it suffered in 
1945 when production amounted to only 
7,500 metric tons, as compared with a 
1940-43 annual average of 12,000 tons. 
In 1945, Paraguay imported more than 
3,000 tons of sugar. However, as produc- 
tion in 1946 increased to a new high of 
17,500 tons, additional imports were 
unnecessary and rationing was dis- 
continued. 

It is estimated that the high sugar pro- 
duction reached during the past 2 years 
will be maintained next year and Para- 
guay probably will have between 4,000 
and 6,000 tons of sugar available for ex- 
port in 1948. 


Furs 


Fur SKIN Exports, ICELAND 


Exports of fur skins from Iceland in 
the first 5 months of 1947 declined to 
4.400, as compared with 25,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 


EXPORTS OF MARTEN SKINS, IRAQ 


Declared exports of marten skins from 
Iraq to the United States during the first 
half of 1947 totaled 121, weighing 29 
pounds. 
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General Products 


ENAMELWARE PRODUCTION, CHINA 


Shortages of raw materials—particu- 
larly black iron sheets, cobalt oxide, and 
synthetic sodium silicafluoride—limited 
production of enamelware in China dur- 
ing the first half of 1947 to about 75 per- 
cent of the 1946 monthly averages. In 
order to maintain 1946 averages, the 
Shanghai Enamelware Industry Guild 
has petitioned the Board for Temporary 
Regulation of Imports for the direct 
channeling of 800 tons of iron sheets 
monthly to its member plants. Unless 
this plan is adopted, the cost of the small 
stocks of iron sheets in the open market 
would become too expensive to make 
their use by the industry feasible. (None 
of the enamelware factories are direct 
importers of raw materials.) 

The enamelware industry is concen- 
trated in Shanghai. Small installations 
are located in Foochow and Hankow, and 
there is one plant each in Mukden and 
Canton. Although 13 factories were 
listed in 1946 as being actively engaged in 
manufacturing enamelware, it is doubt- 
ful if any except those in Shanghai have 
resumed operations since VJ—day. 

Total production reported by the 
members of the Enamelware Guild in 
1946 amounted to 337,567 dozen wash- 
basins, 746,206 dozen spittoons, bowls, 
and miscellaneous articles. 

Equipment of the 13 enamelware fac- 
tories consists of 65 stoves and 22 kilns, 
of which only 35 stoves and 14 kilns are 
in operation. 

Before the war, Shanghai’s enamel- 
ware products were exported to the 
United States, Great Britain, the 
U. S. S. R., Australia, Siam, Burma, 
Hong Kong, and the Straits Settlements. 
In 1946, exports were hampered by an 
unfavorable exchange rate and an un- 
precedented demand for the products 
in the domestic market, and were less 
than $200,000 ‘United States currency) 
The Philippines, the largest customer, 
took 1,442 quintals of the total of 1,599 
quintals exported. Of the remainder, 
114 quintals went to Hong Kong, 30 to 
the Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States, and 10 quintals to the 
United States. 

Enameled ironware imports in 1946 
totaled 916 quintals, valued at approxi- 
mately US$71,000. Hong Kong was the 
largest supplier (477 quintals) and the 
United States second (382 quintals). 


SUNDAY EDITION OF NEWSPAPER PLANNED, 
INDIA 


A 16-page Sunday edition, to be called 
“The Sunday News of India,” is planned 
by The Times of India, of Bombay. This 
edition is to be modeled after the daily 
edition of the Times, but it will contain 
more pages and more pictures and “‘spe- 


cial features for leisurely reading” 
The price will be 2 annas per copy, with 
yearly subscription rates of 8 rupees in- 
land, 10 rupees for Burma, and 14 rupees 
foreign. (1 rupee=about $0.30 in 
United States currency; 1 anna=one. 
sixteenth of a rupee.) 


SEWING-MACHINE MANUFACTURE, JApay 


Output of sewing machines in Japan 
increased from a monthly average of 
1,379 in 1946 to a monthly total of 2,47 
machines in January 1947, and 5,496 ip 
May. 

Monthly average production before the 
war ranged from 3,100 in 1936 to a peak 
of 6,433 in 1940, according to trade 
sources. 


New TYPE OF FLUORESCENT TUBE INVENTED. 
U. K. 


A British inventor has produced a qj- 
rect-on-line fluorescent tube which re. 
quires no starter switch or ballast unit. 
according to the British press. This re. 
sult was brought about by the applica- 
tion of a radio-active preionizing coat- 
ing on the inside of the glass before ap- 
plying the fluorescent coating. The bal- 
last unit is replaced by a resistor and a 
condenser in series with a total weight of 
3 ounces 

It is claimed that the light output and 
life of this tube are identical with that 
of a conventional fluorescent lamp. The 
new lamps are rated at 10 watts per foot 
and the present maximum length for 
reliable starting is 30 inches 


BICYCLE PRODUCTION, U. K. 


British bicycle manufacturers are now 
providing 60 percent of their output for 
export and are urging the Government to 
increase their steel allocation, according 
to the British press. 

Exports of British bicycles to the 
United States have decreased, owing 
largely to the price reductions on bi- 
cycles produced in the United States, 
according to reports. Other former 
markets for British bicycles have begun 
to produce domestically, both for home 
use and for export. Australia, for exam- 
ple, is already self-sufficient but buys 
most of the components needed from the 
United Kingdom. The Indian and the 
Argentine governments are championing 
domestic manufactures, the report states, 
and Chile and Costa Rica have stopped 
buying because of lack of sterling. 

The report points out that although 
British firms are not worried by French, 
Italian, or Czechoslovakian competition, 
they note that Japanese bicycles are be- 
ing exported to the Netherlands Indies. 





Plans for a modern one-story hosiery 
mill to be erected at Belper Meadows, 
Derbyshire, U. K., are under way, 4 
cording to a foreign trade publication. 
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Leather and 
Products 


HipE AND SKIN EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Exports of hides and skins from Argen- 
tina from January 1 to June 13, 1947 
(comparable figures for 1946 in paren- 
theses), were as follows: Wet cowhides, 
1,305,000 (1,145,000) ; dry cowhides, 264,- 
000 (109,000); wet calfskins, 346,000 
(386,000) ; dry calfskins, 110,000 (49,000) ; 
wet horsehides, 64,000 (97,000); dry 
horsehides, 20,000 (45,000); sheepskins, 
2,728 bales (25,022): goatskins, 2.359 
bales (920). 


GLOVE ExporTS, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Among declared exports from Czecho- 
slovakia to the United States in the first 
4 months of 1947 were leather gloves val- 
ued at $82,286, as compared with $19,197 
in the corresponding period of 1946. 
Leather-glove exports to the United 
States during the entire year 1946 were 
valued at $559,916. 


StaTuS OF HUNGARY'S LEATHER INDUSTRY 


The leather industry in Hungary is 
making rapid strides toward recovery in 
the postwar period, according to a for- 
eign trade publication. Factory build- 
ings and equipment were damaged to 
some extent by the war, but more serious 
was the loss of stocks of raw, semifin- 
ished, and finished leather. A 3-year 
rehabilitation program includes plans 
for obtaining materials from the United 
Kingdom and for marketing finished 
products. 

Before the war, 25,000 metric tons of 
hides were finished by the industry an- 
nually, 70 to 75 percent of which were 
imported. The 3-year plan provides for 
about 50 percent of prewar production 
during 1947-48. Approximately 5,000 
tons of hides are expected from domestic 
sources, and imports are estimated at 
7,500 tons. 

Production of sole leather totaled 400 
metric tons in May 1947, as compared 
with 78 tons in January 1946 and a 
monthly average of 717 tons in 1938. 

Exports recently have been made to 
Switzerland, the United States, and the 
Near East, it is reported. 

Some of the basic raw materials, such 
as pure tannin, are produced in Hun- 
gary, but not in sufficient quantities. 
Imports of tannin in 1947-48 are esti- 
mated at 3,300 metric tons, 1,000 tons of 
which, it is reported, will be obtained 
from Yugoslavia. 


HIDE AND SKIN Exports, ICELAND 


During the first 5 months of 1947, 
136,700 sheepskins were exported from 
Iceland, as compared with 242,800 in the 
like period of 1946. 
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Other hide and skin exports totaled 
58,400 kilograms in the first 5 months of 
1947, as compared with 39,200 kilograms 
in the corresponding period of 1946. 


DECLARED EXPORTS, IRAQ 


Declared exports from Iraq to the 
United States during the first half of 
1947 included 16,020 lambskins, 167,979 
sheepskins, and 155,907 goatskins. 


Machinery, 


Industrial 


TYPES OFFERED FOR SALE TO ARGENTINA 


Bona fide offers for the’sale of machin- 
ery to Argentina have delivery dates 
ranging from 4 months for some machine 
tools to from 2 to 3 years for textile ma- 
chinery. 

Offers of machinery and equipment 
from the United States, Italy, France, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Great Britain 
have been listed and circularized by the 
Department of Industry and Commerce. 
The types included are chemical michin- 
ery; wool-washing machinery; machine 
tools, including heat-treating equip- 
ment; hydraulic presses for the extrac- 
tion of olive oil and coconut oil; hydrau- 
lic presses for the rubber industry; small 
wood vessels up to 300 tons; fishing 
barges, with gasoline motors, of 35, 50, 
and 70 tons; machinery and equipment 
for the lumber, metal, and marble indus- 
tries; machine tools; machinery and 
equipment covering all phases of the tex- 
tile industry; and machinery and equip- 
ment for the paper industry. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


VACCINE IMPORTED TO COMBAT HOOF-AND- 
MovutTH DISEASE, FRANCE 


The epidemic of hoof-and-mouth 
disease in France, although still serious, 
was recently reported under control. 

Prospects for the domestic production 
of Waldmann vaccine for use in combat- 
ting this disease are disappointing. For 
the remainder of 1947, France apparently 
will continue to be dependent upon sup- 
plies from Switzerland, Denmark, and 
the Netherlands. An attempt will be 
made to stock-pile this product in prepa- 
ration for any future outbreaks of the 
disease. 


BRAZIL’s EXPORTS 


Brazi!’s exports of caffeine and caf- 
feine salts during the first 2 months of 
1947 amounted to 27 tons, valued at 
6,654,000 cruzeiros, in comparison with 
44 tons, valued at 10,795,000 cruzeiros, 
in the corresponding period of 1946. 


Brazilian exports of other alkaloids also 
declined, amounting to 5 tons valued at 
2,443,000 cruzeiros in the first 2 months 
of 1947, in comparison with 15 tons, with 
a value of 4,287,000 cruzeiros, in the com- 
parable period of 1946. 

Brazil’s exports of medicinal hypoder- 
mic ampoules during the first 2 months 
of 1947 amounted to 3 tons, valued at 
1,199,000 cruzeiros, against 5 tons, with a 
value of 6,064,000 cruzeiros, in the like 
period of 1946. 

During the first 2 months of 1947, Bra- 
zil exported a total of 21 tons of other 
pharmaceutical products, valued at 2,- 
139,000 cruzeiros, compared with 15 tons, 
with a value of 1,779,000 cruzeiros. 


SUPPLIES OF PENICILLIN AND INSULIN, 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


The United States sector of Berlin, 
Germany, recently received by air a ship- 
ment of 900,000,000 units of penicillin 
and 520,000 units of insulin from U. S. 
Government stocks, to replenish the 
critically low hospital supply, according 
to the German press. The shipment 
weighed 951 pounds. 


EXPORTS From HONG KOnc To U. S. 


The quantity and value (in U. S. cur- 
rency) of declared exports of herbs, 
drugs, leaves, and roots from Hong Kong 
to the United States during the first 5 
months of 1947 included: Senna, 56,000 
pounds, valued at $12,880; ginseng, 9 
pounds, with a value of $553; rhubarb, 
6,720 pounds, $5,241; sandalwood, 80 
pounds, $127; and galangal root, 4,400 
pounds, $630. The totals were 67,209 
pounds and $19,431, respectively. 


IRAQ’S IMPORTS OF PENICILLIN 


During 1946 Iraq imported the follow- 
ing quantities of pencillin: Sodium pen- 
icillin, 6,540 mega units, of which 2,300 
mega units came from the United States 
and the remainder from the United 
Kingdom; crystalline penicillin, 600 
mega units, all from the United States; 
and calcium penicillin, 1,525 mega units, 
also from the United States. In addition, 
the following amounts of penicillin were 
imported from the United Kingdom: 
Ophthalmic penicillin, 2.5 mega units; 
penicillin lozenges, 190 mega units; 500 
jars of penicillin in a cream base; and 25 
dozen 1-ounce tubes of penicillin eye 
ointment. 


EXPORTS OF IPeCcAC ROOT, NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua’s exports of ipecac root 
during 1946 totaled 72,372 kilograms, 
valued at $758,094. The destinations 
were as follows: United States, 18,813 
kilograms, valued at $196,543; Great 
Britain, 44,474 kilograms, valued at 
$470,786; Costa Rica, 2,199 kilograms, 
valued at $18,251; the Netherlands, 300 
kilograms, with a value of $3,456; France, 
5.032 kilograms, valued at $49,800; Bel- 
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gium, 514 kilograms, with a value of 
$5,870; and Panama, 1,040 kilograms, 
valued at $13,388. 


PANAM\’S LIVESTOCK VACCINATED 


During the first quarter of 1947, an 
epidemic of equine encephalo-myelitis 
occurred in Panama. Immediate steps 
were taken by the Government of 
Panama, under the guidance of the 
United States Consulting Veterinarian, 
to vaccinate the livestock against the 
disease. Estimates place the value of 
the Republic’s livestock industry at about 
$20,000 000. 


BrITISH IMPORTS 


British imports of quinine and quinine 
salts in the January-April period of 1947 
amounted to 483,205 ounces, a tre- 
mendous advance from 35,000 ounces in 
the like period of 1946, reports the Brit- 
ish press. Imports of medicinal oils, 
however, declined to 138 hundredweight 
from 1,500 hundredweight and _ ship- 
ments of menthol decreased to 14,986 
pounds from 115,148 pounds. 

The value of British imports of pro- 
prietary medicines rose to £61,952 in the 
first 4 months of 1947 from £8,600 in the 
like months of 1946. Increases were also 
recorded in the value of imports of other 
drugs and medicines during the first 4 
months of 1947, the total being £266,989, 
compared with £106,288 in the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding year. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


DOMINICAN LEGISLATION TAXING PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS 


Dominican law No. 1446, enacted on 
June 15, 1947 (published in Official Ga- 
zette No. 6642 of June 18, 1947), provides 
the following taxes in the Dominican 
Republic: 

One-cent tax on each admission ticket 
te public amusements when the value 
does not exceed $0.20 and 7 percent when 
the value is greater. 

An additional tax of $0.03 on each ad- 
mission ticket to public amusements, of 
whatever value, one-third of which shall 
be used for furnishing free breakfasts for 
poor students and the other two-thirds 
for providing means for the improvement 
and maintenance of asylums and for 
other purposes of social assistance. 

Tickets of admission for charitable 
amusements shall not be subject to such 
taxation. 

Law No. 1446 canceled law No. 1416 of 
November 13, 1937, and law No. 645 of 
June 26, 1944, effective July 1, 1947. 


MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN EGYPT 


During the first half of 1947 depression 
continued in the Egyptian motion- 


yo 


picture industry. It is now seriously 
doubted whether as many as 60 feature 
films will be produced during the cur- 
rent motion-picture year ending Se2p- 
tember 30, whereas when the year started 
the industry was confident of producing 
a minimum of 100. Factors tending to 
retard development of Egypt’s film in- 
dustry are said to be: (1) Disappointing 
box-office returns on films which had 
been expected to draw large audiences; 
(2) a further general decline in motion- 
picture attendance as the result of un- 
favorable economic developments, and 
the marked increase in the number of 
unemployed in the larger cities of Egypt 
as the result of the withdrawal of the 
British military forces to the Canal Zone; 
and (3) a tendency on the part of the 
general public to stay away from motion- 
picture theaters since the bombing of a 
larger one in Cairo on May 6. 

It is conservatively estimated by the 
leading distributors of United States 
films that general motion-picture at- 
tendance in the first 6 months of this 
year was 40 percent below that of the 
corresponding period of last year. The 
decline was even more marked in mo- 
tion-picture houses showing Arabic films 
exclusively than in the theaters showing 
both foreign and Arabic films. This is 
attributed in part to the fact that the 
economic status of the clientele of the 
motion-picture theaters showing mixed 
films is appreciably higher than that of 
patrons of theaters showing Arabic films 
exclusively. 

The local Guild of Motion Picture Ac- 
tors, which for a time succeeded in hold- 
ing up the dubbing of three United States 
films, has agreed to allow its members to 
complete their contracts in connection 
with the dubbing of the three pictures 
already under preparation. However, 
the Guild has declared that it will not 
allow its members to engage in the dub- 
bing of any additional films and that any 
local motion-picture theater which runs 
a foreign film that has been dubbed into 
Arabic (other than the three films for 
which permission has been granted by 
the Guild) will not be allowed to book 
any new domestically produced films. It 
is not believed that the Guild of Motion 
Picture Actors will carry out this decla- 
ration. It is understood that the Egyp- 
tian Government already has informed 
the Guild that the Government is un- 
willing to make any distinction between 
foreign films that have been dubbed into 
the Arabic language and those which 
have not. 

On April 28, 1947, the Egyptian Minis- 
try of Finance informed the local dis- 
tributors of United States motion-pic- 
ture films that because of the shortage of 
dollar exchange at its disposal it would be 
unable temporarily to permit them to 
remit in dollars the full amount of the 


royalties due United States film prodye. 
ers; that until further notice not more 
than 50 percent of the net receipts from 
United States motion-picture film. 
shown in Egypt would be convertible into 
dollars for remittance to American film 
producers instead of the approximately 
80 percent stipulated in their contracts 
with the United States producers, The 
local distributors of United States 
films and their American principals have 
accepted this situation under protest, 
and strong efforts are currently being 
made to induce the Egyptian authorities 
to withdraw this partial restriction op 
the remittance of royalties due the film 
producers. 


Oil and Fats 


OUTPUT AND DEMAND, POLAND 


Prior to World War II, Polish oil fac. 
tories produced 40,000 tons of oil a year. 
Annual productive capacity was 110,000 
tons in 1946, according to the Polish 
press, and as a result of improvements. 
output is expected to be 130,000 tons in 
1947 and 175,000 tons in 1948. Prewar 
annual consumption of domestic and 
imported edible and _ technical fats 
amounted to 385,000 tons, comprising 
275,000 tons of animal fat and 110,000 
tons of vegetable fats 

There is a demand in Poland for 253,- 
000 tons of vegetable fats. Up to about 
1939, plantations of oleaginous plants 
covered 130,435 hectares (1 hectare 
2.471 acres), including 61,465 hectares of 
flax, 56,522 hectares of rapeseed, and 
10,908 hectares of hemp. At the begin- 
ning of 1947, 80,000 hectares were under 
cultivation but the area must be in- 
creased to 240,000 hectares, in order to 
meet the existing shortage of fats. The 
productive capacity of refineries may be 
increased from 20,000 to 35,000 tons of 


oil 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of paint and varnish 
in the 5 months January to May 1947 
were valued at $5,277,000, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In 
the corresponding period of 1946 they 
were worth $4,355,000 


IMPORTS, EIRE 


Eire’s imports of paint and paint mate- 
rials (including turpentine) in the first 
quarter of 1947 were worth £128,841, 
compared with £83,840 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946, according to the D2- 
partment of Industry and Commerce. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


INDIAN 1MPORTS 


India’s imports of petroleum products 
during the fiscal year April 1945 through 
March 1946, and for the 9 months ended 
December 31, 1946, are shown below: 


April 1945 April 
lten through December 
March 14 1046 
; barrel §, 532, 624 } 369, G28 
erose ie ’ 
roast api do 14. 043. 931 2 S48. 083 
Petroleum flashing be low 76 
F., other than motor spirit 
barrels O74. 473 &2. OS] 
Diesel oil I S36, S56 2, 034, S11 
Fuel oil do 7. YS. O30 1, 566, G28 
Lubricating oil 1 / 17S 757 
Potal barre 31, 251, 092 , HYUN. SBS 
Mineral grease and jelly ton 1,781 1. O07 
Paraffin wax ! 15 
Asphalt do 214, 373 16. 160 


MEXIC..N PRODUCTION FIGURES 


Crude-petroleum production in the 
northern fields of Poza Rica, Naranjos, 
and Panuco, Mexico, during the first 6 
months of 1947 is shown below, with com- 
parative data for the same period of 
1946 (all figures in barrels): 


January §, 037, 724 , S33. ORS 
February , O80, 184 614. 850 
March 5, 455, 021 S31 01] 
April 45, 17¢ 1, 007, 251 
May § 673, 037 1.332. 407 
June 714, 263 4 167. 657 

rotal 0. SHO. 404 23 SS2. 164 


STATISTICAL REPORT, ARUBA, NETHERLANDS 
WEST INDIES 


Statistical data on refinery operations 
in Aruba for the years 1945 and 1946 are 
shown in the following table: 


shipments of refined product Barrels Barrels 
Aviation gasoline 3, 749, 03S 1, 877, 139 
Motor gasoline 17, 457, 625 19, 900, 544 
rractor fuel 115,041 1, 804, 518 
Kerosene 2 OOS. U0 5. 163, 545 
Diesel oil 0,478,028 8, 144,840 
Gas oil } THN, 2R3 S053. 180 
Fuel oil HS, 606. 6905 66. 026. 102 
Unfinished lubricating oil 146, 014 236, TSO 
Other ING, 719 17S. 706 
lotal 105, S15, 228 111, 385, 4 
Exports, by area of destination 
North America 4,340,429 57, 5387, 736 
south Ame 5.184.005 12.881. 724 
Europ 11,339,917 34, 904, 954 
Africa 772, H2t 321, 04S 
Asia 128, 121 
U.S. Militar ‘QO. 370, 726 5, 512, 345 
Whaling wate: 575, 135 
Potal..... 103, 135, 824 114, 732, 942 


Crude-oil runs to stills totaled 122,877,- 
759 barrels in 1946, compared with 109.- 
302,234 in 1945. A total of 9,160,905 
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barrels of products was marketed locally 
in 1946, and 5,129,134 barrels in 1945, of 
which 9,012,871 barrels and 5,129,134 bar- 
rels, respectively, were delivered into 
ships’ bunkers. 


DATA ON INDUSTRY OPERATIONS, 
VENEZUELA 


Salient data on petroleum-industry 
operations during May 1947, and the 
period January through May 1947, are 
shown in the following table: 


January 


Type of activity May 1947 May 1947 
Barrels Barrels 
Crude-oil production 44,912,255 | 176, 648, 149 
Crude-oil exported 33, O80, 928 | 161, 282, 072 
Crude-oil refined 3, 128, 910 13, 770, 168 
Refined products exported 2, 137, 64 9, 805, 474 
Wells completed Number Number 
Oil St 273 
Gia l ‘ 
Dry 3 25 


Railway 
qui pment 


U. S. LOCOMOTIVES ON ORDER FOR BRAZIL 


Approximately 100 locomotives, both 
electric and Diesel-electric, are reported 
to be on order in the United States for 
the following Brazilian railroads: the 
Central Railroad of Brazil, Sorocabana 
Railroad, Paulista Railroad, and the 
Parana-Santa Catarina Railway net- 
work. 


PRODUCTION CHANGE-OVER IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The monthly rate of production of roll- 
ing stock in Czechoslovakia during the 
second quarter of 1947 was 1,300 freight 
cars, a decline of about 100 from the 
preceding quarter’s monthly output of 
about 1,400. The decrease resulted from 
preparations for the conversion of a por- 
tion of the plant from the production of 
freight cars to passenger coaches. 

The output of passenger cars was 
planned to start at about 20 a month 
and to increase considerably when 
further cuts were made in the freight- 
car output. During the second quarter 
locomotive production was slightly above 
the planned rate of 18 a month. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
ECUADOR 


Production of crude rubber in Ecuador 
in 1947 will amount to approximately 
1,000 metric tons, according to calcula- 
tions made by one of the principal dealers 
in Guayaquil (by adding 10 percent to 


export figures). Average production 
during the years 1942 to 1944 has been 
estimated at 65,500 quintals annually, 
but during the 2-year period 1945 and 
1946, it has been estimated at only 24 800 
quintals a year. 

The consumption of rubber and arti- 
cles made of rubber in 1946 was as fol- 
lows: Crude rubber, 150,000 kilograms; 
automobile tires, 15,000 units; automo- 
bile inner tubes, 7,500 units; industrial 
goods, 3,500 kilograms; reclaimed rub- 
ber, 2,500 kilograms. Some of the in- 
dustrial rubber goods were imported, but 
most articles were made in Ecuador. All 
automobile tires and inner tubes were 
Imported. 

Since 1943 all crude rubber has been 
exported to the United States. Prior to 
that time,‘the bulk of the exports went 
to the United States, but lesser quanti- 
ties were distributed among South Amer- 
can countries and Japan. Average an- 
nual exports in the past 4 years were 
2,072,677 kilograms, compared with an 
annual average of 1,395,121 kilograms in 
the four previous years. 

Rubber is obtained in Ecuador from 
wild trees. The greatest expense con- 
nected with operations is that of collec- 
tion, as the trees are widely scattered. 
When rubber prices are high, individuals 
will collect it, but when prices are low 
little profit can be realized, large produc- 
tion ceases, and attention is turned to 
other forest products. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


SosP AND WASHING-POWDER PRODUCTION, 
U. S. ZONE OF AUSTRIA 


Soap production in the United States 
Zone of Austria totaled 74 metric tons 
in March 1947, or 31 percent of current 
productive capacity. The February fig- 
ure was 56 tons, which amounted to 24 
percent of current capacity. Both of 
these totals represented a vast increase 
from the January amount of 6 tons. 
Average production of soap in this Zone 
in 1946 was 64 tons, or 27 percent of 
current capacity. 

March production increased as a result 
of the release of soap fats, but this re- 
portedly exhausted all stock of such fats 
from the British Zone of Austria and 
from UNRRA imports. Production in 
April therefore was shut down, and no 
improvement in the situation can be ex- 
pected until fats again become available. 

Production of washing powder in- 
creased from 161 tons in February 1947 
to 237 tons in March, or to 95 percent of 
rated capacity, as compared with the 
1946 monthly average of 209 tons or 84 
percent of capacity. This increase was 
attributed to the release of the remain- 
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ing soap-making fats from the British 
Zone of Austria and UNRRA imports. 
Production of washing powder also 
ceased in April, and future production 
will depend upon fat supplies. 


OUTLOOK FOR ROSE-OIL INDUSTRY IN 
BULGARIA 


The entire rose-oil industry in Bul- 
garia is now a Government monopoly 
under national control. Although many 
of the 24 distilling plants are nominally 
owned by individuals, actual operations 
are controlled by the Government, and 
the purchase and sale of the oil is con- 
ducted only by the Government. 

Production of rose oil in 1946 was re- 
ported at only 794 kilograms, about one- 
fifth of 1939 output of 3,779 kilograms. 
The 1947 amount is expected to be even 
lower, because of frost and drought in 
the spring of this year. Some sources 
predict a total of only 500 to 600 
kilograms. 

During the war, there was little activ- 
ity in the rose-Oil industry. Rose gar- 
dens in 1946 covered 2,810 hectares, com- 
Pared with 6,338 hectares in 1939. The 
wartime policy effected a shift of produc- 
tion from roses to food and medicinal 
crops. From 1941 to 1943, rose-oil ex- 
ports were prohibited, and limitations 
were placed on the amount of oil which 
an individual could purchase domesti- 
cally. 

Prices of rose oil increased tremen- 
dously in the past few years, quotations 
for 1 kilogram of oil in 1946 being 250,000 
levas, in comparison with 24,500 levas in 
1939. The value of the leva, however, 
has declined with the increasing costs of 
living and production. 

The outlook for the rose-oil industry 
tends to be unfavorable because of com- 
petition of synthetics and the existence 
of large stocks of the oil. Of the entire 
area planted in 1946, only 46 hectares 
were in newly planted bushes, compared 
with 108 hectares in 1939. Although 
some increase in planting has occurred 
since the war years, it is still not sufficient 
to compensate for the abandonment of 
old gardens. 

Bulgaria produces the bulk of the rose 
oil; some is produced in Turkey and So- 
viet Russia. The development of rose 
gardens in the Caucasus and Crimean 
regions of Russia was aided by the export 
of rose bushes from Bulgaria, chiefly for 
planting in the Caucasus. 


IMPORTS OF PERFUMERY AND TOILET 
PREPARATIONS, U. K. 


British imports of perfumery and 
toilet preparations during the first 4 
months of 1947 amounted to 66,018 
pounds, compared with 30,638 pounds in 
the like period of 1946. Imports for the 
month of April 1947 were 12,196 pounds, 
according to the British press. 
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Textiles and 


Related Products 


EXPORTS FROM IRAQ TO U. S. 


Declared exports from Iraq to the 
United States during the first half of 
1947 included raw cotton, 698.308 pounds; 
washed wool, 834,401 pounds: and car- 
pets, 36 pieces, or 974 pounds. 


Cotton and Products 
IMPORTS, ECUADOR 


Imports of cotton into Ecuador, all 
from Peru, declined to 202,245 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) in the first 
quarter of 1947 from 447,456 kilograms in 
the like period of 1946. 


EXPORTS, NICARAGUA 
Exports of lint cotton from Nicaragua 
in 1946 totaled 321,714 kilograms. There 
were no exports during 1945. 


COTTON LINTERS, PARAGUAY 


Production of cotton linters in Para- 
guay increased to 766 metric tons in 1946 
from 579 tons in 1945, according to trade 
sources. 

Consumption of linters, used com- 
mercially as filling for upholstery and 
mattresses, amounts to between 50 and 
100 metric tons annually. 

Exports of linters were estimated at 
666 tons in 1946 and 529 tons in 1945. 


Silk and Products 


IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Imports of silk yarns into Uruguay 
during the first quarter of 1947 
amounted to 2,228 kilograms. Switzer- 
land supplied 1,149 kilograms, Italy 914 
kilograms, and the United States 165 
kilograms. Hosiery is the principal con- 
suming industry. 

Silk-fabric imports from Italy (569 
kilograms), Switzerland (98), and the 
United States (14) totaled 681 kilograms. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


IMPORTS OF RAYON YARNS AND FABRICS, 
URUGUAY 


Imports of rayon yarns into Uruguay 
principally from Italy, the United States, 
and the Netherlands during the first 
quarter of 1947 increased to 221,235 kilo- 
grams from 120,914 kilograms in the 
fourth quarter of 1946 and 55,647 kilo- 
grams in the first quarter, 1946. 

Rayon-fabric imports, chiefly from the 
United States, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom, and Italy, likewise increased, 
reaching 262,718 kilograms as against 
215,313 kilograms in the fourth quarter of 
1946 and 114,444 kilograms in the first 
quarter, 1946 


No rayon yarns or fabrics were ex. 
ported during the first quarter of 1947 


W ool and Products 
EXporTs DECLINE, ICELAND 


Exports of wool from Iceland from 
January to May 1947 declined to 256 309 
kilograms from 412,600 kilograms in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 


WOOL PRODUCTION, LEBANON 


Production of washed wool in the 
Lebanon from January through May 1947 
consisted of 150 metric tons of pulleq 
wool and 30 tons of clipped, according 
to trade estimates. Production of pulled 
wool in 1947 is not expected to exceed 
300 tons and clipped wool 30 tons. 


URUGUAY’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of wool from Uruguay during 
the first 6 months of the 1946-47 woo] 
season, beginning October 1, 1946, 
dropped to 55,109 bales from 170,727 bales 
in the corresponding period of 1945-46. 
The four principal destinations were the 
United States, 23,375 bales; Belgium, 
7,090 bales; France, 6,105 bales: Nether- 
lands, 5,574 bales. 

Woolen-yarn exports’ declined to 
140,594 kilograms in the first quarter of 
1947 from 153,214 kilograms in the fourth 
quarter of 1946 and 147,960 kilograms in 
the first quarter, 1946. 

Exports of woolen fabrics decreased 
sharply to 44,989 kilograms in the first 
3 months of 1947, from 149,628 kilograms 
in the preceding quarter and 98,714 kilo- 
grams in the first quarter, 1946. In con- 
trast, imports of woolen fabrics increased 
to 45.656 kilograms from 21,453 kilo- 
grams in the fourth quarter, 1946. Prin- 
cipal countries of origin were the United 
Kingdom, France, and the United States. 


ry. 
Tobacco and 
Related Products 


AREA PLANTED, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS, 
EIRE 


The area planted to tobacco in Eire 
for the 1947 crop year is estimated at 60 
acres as compared with 71 acres in the 
1946 crop year. Pressure of work in 8 
late spring forced farmers to concen: 
trate on plantings of essential food crops 

Estimated consumption of raw tobacco, 
based on quantities of leaf tobacco de- 
livered to manufacturers in the fourth 
quarter of 1946, with comparative fig- 
ures for the corresponding period of 1945 
in parentheses, were as follows: Imported 
leaf, 3,149,568 pounds (2,666,655); do- 
mestically grown, 14,609 pounds (22,729). 
(Figures of the Irish Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce.) 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Prepared = in Transportation 


and Communications Division, 


Office of International Trade 


Indian Railways Divided 
Along New National Lines 


The Indian Railway Department 
(Railway Board) announced on July 15, 
1947, that the North Western and Bengal 
Assam Railways are to be divided as a 
consequence of the partitioning of the 
country. The portion of the North 
Western Railway falling within the area 
of Pakistan will continue to bear that 
name, while the portion falling within 
the Union of India and comprising the 
Delhi and Ferozepore divisions will be 
known as the Eastern Punjab Railway. 

In Bengal the broad-gage section of 
the Bengal Assam Railway within 
Pakistan will be known as the Eastern 
Bengal Railway. The broad-gage sec- 
tion south of Chandmari will constitute 
a separate division and will be attached 
to the East Indian Railway as the 
Sealdah Division. 

The American Embassy at New Delhi 
states further that the meter-gage sec- 
tion of the Bengal Assam Railway be- 
yond Gitaldaha and Badarpur, and fall- 
ing within the Union of India, will be 
known as the Assam Railway. In addi- 
tion, a small portion of the western 
meter-gage section of the Bengal Assam 
Railway outside the Pakistan area will 
be attached to the Oudh Tirhut Railway. 

A more precise division of the afore- 
mentioned rail systems will depend on 
the award of the Boundary Commission. 


Partition of India Effects 
All-India Radio Broadeasting 


With the partition of India, the title 
“All-India Radio” will presumably no 
longer be used by the broadcasting or- 
ganization of either India or Pakistan. 
Further developments along this line will 
be reported in a later issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

Broadcasting is one of the many 
“assets” being considered by special 
committees for division between the two 
States. 

In 1927 the Indian Broadcasting Com- 
pany opened its first station—a 1.5-kw. 
Mmedium-wave transmitter in Bombay. 
In 1930 broadcasting was placed under 
the direct control of the Government of 
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India and was called the Indian State 
Broadcasting Service. The _ service, 
which by 1936 was provided by three 
transmitters, was reorganized in accord- 
ance with a report presented by H. L. 
Kirke (BBC) and was renamed All- 
India Radio. At the end of 1939, 14 
transmitters—9 medium-wave and 5 
short-wave—were in use in Dacca, Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, Lucknow, 
Madras, Peshawar, and Trichinopoly. 
During the war additional short-wave 
transmitters were installed at Delhi for 
the oversea service. 


Panama To Open Two 
New Broadcast Stations 


Two new broadcasting stations are 
scheduled to go on the air in the Republic 
of Panama in the near future. One of 
the transmitters to be installed, a BC- 
610-E, has a power output of 400 watts 
c-w and 300 watts phone. It will oper- 
ate on the broadcast band on a frequency 
of 1,250 kilocycles, or 240 meters. The 
call letters of this station are HOQ, 
and the station is known as “Radio 
Nacional.”’ Installation of the trans- 
mitter has already been started. 

The other transmitter, a BTA-350L, 
will have A3 type of emission at a power 
output of 250 watts. Although the fre- 
quency range of this transmitter is from 
540 to 1,600 kilocycles, information re- 
leased by the Telecommunications Office 
of the Panamanian Government indi- 
cates that operation will be on a fre- 
quency of 1,170 kilocycles, 256.4 meters. 
Delivery of this equipment is expected 
within a few months. The call letters 
of this new station are HONZ. 


Irish Electricity Output 
Reaches Record Proportions 


A total of 570,376,200 kw.-hrs. of elec- 
tricity were generated in Eire during the 
year ended March 31, 1947, as compared 
with 482,215,700 kw.-hrs. in the preceding 
year and 404,932,100 kw.-hrs. in the year 
ended March 31, 1945, according to the 
annual report of the Electricity Supply 
Board. Of the total amount generated, 
the output of steam-generating plants 
came to 206,789,000 kw.-hrs. against 163,- 
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080,500 kw.-hrs. in the preceding year, 
and that of the hydroelectric stations 
amounted to 363,587,300 kw.-hrs., against 
319,135,200 kw.-hrs. generated in the 
year ended March 31, 1946. 

The total amount of electricity gener- 
ated in the year under review exceeded 
the total of the preceding year by 88,160,- 
500 kw.-hrs., or 18.3 percent. The 1946— 
47 output, the highest in the Board’s 
history, was achieved as a result of the 
abnormal! rainfall in the summer and fall 
of 1946. 

There were 248,030 electricity consum- 
ers in the year ended March 31, 1947, 
against 237,136 the preceding year. Elec- 
tricity was rationed to consumers, but 
restrictions were less severe than in some 
previous years as favorable water condi- 
tions increased the supply available from 
hydroelectric plants. 


Highway in Peru 
Damaged by Floods 


The central highway to the Chan- 
chamayo Valley, below Tarma, Peru, was 
washed out by floods recently, following 
a heavy landslide which dammed the 
Tarma River. The American Embassy 
in Lima states that one of the main 
bridges was carried away and about 2 
kilometers of the road was made intrans- 
itable. It is estimated that 200 trucks 
loaded with fruit, coffee, and lumber 
bound for Lima were stranded at the 
Chanchamayo end of the road. 


Experimental Television Relay 
Link Demonstrated in Britain 


A demonstration was given in Great 
Britain recently of an experimental tele- 
vision relay link by Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Co. The Alexandra Palace 
transmission was received at Danbury, 
near Chelmsford, and retransmitted to 
a receiving site at Great Bromley, close 
to Colchester, the distance of the relay 
being about 24 miles. 

The vision channel was 510 Mc/s 
(60 cm) and employed a carrier power 
of some 5 watts. Frequency modulation 
was used, largely because of the constancy 
of the receiver output obtained through 
the use of limiters. The transmitting 
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aerial took the form of a horn radiator 
mounted on a mast 40 feet above ground 
and energized by a probe. 

At the receiving end a paraboloid re- 
flector was used and carried at the 200- 
foot level on a mast. For the sound 
channel the transmitting aerial was a 
Yagi with a cylindrical reflector and 
eight directors. Frequency modulation 
was used here also and a power of 100 
milliwatts. 

The program for the demonstration 
originated in Ascot, so that, as seen at 
Bromley, it traveled by the BBC outside- 
broadcast link to Alexandra Palace, from 
there to Danbury by the normal tele- 
vision transmission, and from Danbury 
to Bromley by the Marconi link. Despite 
its many transformations the received 
picture was extremely good and appeared 
to have suffered little, if at all, in the 
last stage of its journey. 

In order to judge the precise effect of 
the link on picture quality it would be 
necessary to compare relayed and un- 
relayed pictures side by side. It is 
understood that the Marconi Co. hopes 
to carry out such a trial by erecting a 
further link back from Bromley to Dan- 
bury. It will then be possible to have 
cathode-ray tubes side by side, one show- 
ing the picture received directly from 
Alexandra Palace and the other a picture 
relayed to Bromley and then back to 
Danbury. By comparing the two pic- 
tures the effect of a two-step relay will 
be immediately obvious. 


Britain Increases Tariffs 
On Main-Line Railways 


Great Britain has announced that as 
of October 1, 1947, all railway charges are 
to be raised 55 percent above 1939 levels, 
which is an increase of 1614 percent on 
present passenger fares and 24 percent 
on freight and other charges. These in- 
creases will apply only to the four main- 
line railways and not to the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board. The reason 
given for the increase, according to the 
American Embassy in London, is to meet 
deficits in railway revenues estimated at 
£59,000 000 this year and £65,000,000 for 
1948. 

According to the American Embassy in 
London, this increase is the fourth since 
May 1940. In November 1946, the 
Charges Committee reported to the Min- 
ister of Transport that the railway defi- 
cit in 1947 would come to about 
£9,000,000, and further increases were 
recommended. In May of this year there 
was a decline of about 10 percent on pas- 
senger trains, and this factor together 
with the fuel crisis and rise in general 
expenditures influenced the Minister to 
estimate the deficit for 1947 at £32,000,- 
000—which now has risen to £37,000,000. 
Then there is the additional cost of 
£22,000,000 required to carry into effect 
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the recommendations of the Court of 
Inquiry into the wages and hours of rail- 
way employees from July 1, 1947—which 
makes the above-mentioned total deficit 
of £59,000 009. 


Air Lines Operating in Cuba 
Join to Speed Up Service 


An association Known as the Asocia- 
cion de Transportadores Aéreos de Cuba 
has been formed by the Cuban and for- 
eign air lines operating in and through 
Cuba for the purpose of joint action in 
cases mutually affecting all members. 
The objectives and articles of the asso- 
ciation are practically identical with 
those of the Air Transport Association 
in the United States. 

Some of the principal matters in which 
the association is immediately interested 
are correction of inordinate delays in 
the processes of the medical, immigra- 
tion, and customs authorities, and the 
simplification of forms. 

The following companies have joined 
the association: 

Expreso Aereo Interamericano, S. A 

Cia. Cubana de Aviacion 

Pan-American Airways 

Peruvian International Airways 

Linea Aercpostal Venezolana, S. A 

KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines) 

Chicago and Southern Airlines, In¢ 

Braniff Airways 

Cia. Mexicana de Aviac:on, S.A 

TACA Airways 

National Airlines 


New Plant Capacity Boosts 
Swedish Power Production 


Power production in Sweden increased 
during 1946 by 500,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
to 14,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Swedish 
Water Power Association. The building 
of hydroelectric plants aggregating 
489,000 kilowatts was commenced during 
1946, and new plants with a capacity of 
47,000 kilowatts were put into operation. 
The exploited water power in Sweden 
amounted to 2,576,000 kilowatts at the 
end of 1946; and, after the completion 
of the plants at present under construc- 
tion, this figure will rise to 3,569,000 
kilowatts 


Britain Increases Its 
Electricity Production 


During the month of June 1947, 2,842,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity were 
generated in Great Britain, as compared 
with 2,762,000,000 in June 1947, an in- 
crease of 2.9 percent, according to of- 
ficial returns issued by the British Elec- 
tricity Commission. The total number 
of kilowatt-hours sent out from the gen- 
erating stations ‘kilowatt-hours gener- 
ated less those consumed in the stations 
by auxiliary plant and for lighting, etc.) 
was 2,676,000,000, as compared with 


2,599,000,009 for June 1946, an Increase 
of 3 percent. 

According to the American Embassy 
in London, both of these increases are 
directly attributable to the productive 
effort which Great Britain is making to 
export more goods and at the same time 
to satisfy home consumption and indus. 
tries such as steel, housing, food process. 
ing, textiles, and transport. 

A total of 21,656,000,000 kilowatt. 
hours were generated during the first ¢ 
months of 1947 as compared with 20,481. 
000,000 during the corresponding 194g 
period, an increase of 5.7 percent. And 
total number of units sent out from gep. 
erating stations in the first 6 months 
of 1947 was 20,442,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
while during the same period in 1946 it 
was 19,327,000,000 kilowatt-hours, This 
represents an increase of 5.8 percent. 

The above figures are those pertaining 
to the electricity generated by British 
public utilities. They do not include 
that provided for electrified railways or 
that produced privately. Today a grow. 
ing number of factories are generating 
their own electricity from Diesel-oil gen- 
erating units—a tendency which is ep. 
couraged by the Government because jt 
saves the coal needed to produce elec. 
tricity and assists in cutting down the 
use of electricity at ‘“‘peak-load periods,” 
Small Diesel units are also reported to 
be gaining popularity in rural areas. 

The total number of electricity units 
generated above that manufactured by 
the public utilities is not known at pres. 
ent. In 1945, Great Britain's total gen- 
eration was 50,000,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours, of which public utilities contribut- 
ed 41,240,000,000 and electrified railways 
used 1,400,000,000. The remainder, 
7,260,000 000, can be taken as that pro- 
vided by private industry and other in- 
dependent sources 


Great Britain Installs 
Radiotelephones on Tugs 


Great Britain has installed radio tele- 
phones on tugs operating in the Tyne 
and Wear Rivers to overcome difficul- 
ties of controlling the tugs when oper- 
ating at a distance from their base. 

The system installed consists of four 
control stations—two on the Tyne and 
two on the Wear—25 transmitter-re- 
‘eivers on tugs and two portable con- 
trol stations. The latter are for use in 
liners being towed, thereby keeping the 
ship in constant touch with the tugs. 

According to the American Embassy 
in London, the installations work on 
two fixed frequencies in the 80-100 Mc/s 
band, one being used for Tyne traffic 
and one for Wear traffic. The coverage 
of the stations is such that tugs based 
on one river can be controlled when 
operating in the other river or well out 
at sea. 
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“Air France” Opens Weekly 
Rome-Montevideo Service 

Air France recently announced the in- 
guguration of a weekly service between 
Rome and Montevideo according to the 
following schedule: 


Leaves Montevideo Thursdays, 2 p. m. 


Stops at: 
Rio de Janeiro 1 hour 
Recife - -- 1 hour 
Dakar 1 hour 
Casablanca 6 hours 
Rabat .20 minutes 
Oran 20 minutes 
Tunis - 20 minutes 


arrives Rome Saturday, 7 p. m. 


Departures from Rome to Montevideo 
are on Sundays. 

Tne one-way fare is $1,318 Uruguayan 
pesos (US$696.25), and the fare for the 
round trip is $2,372 Uruguayan pesos 
(US$1,253.04). Children are given a 50- 
percent discount. 


Britain Opens London-Malta 
Radiotelephone Service 

The recent opening of the London- 
Malta radiotelephone service is part of 
a big scheme being developed by Cable 


& Wireless and the British Post Office to’ 


interlink many parts of the British Em- 
pire by telephone. Plans provide for the 
linking ‘via London) of Kenya and Ber- 
muda with Australia and India, and Ber- 
muda and Ceylon with South Africa. 


BEAC Inaugurates New 
Glasgow-Copenhagen Service 
The British European Airways Cor- 
poration (BEAC) recently initiated a 
thrice-weekly Glasgow-Copenhagen “Vi- 
king” service. The one-way fare is £19 


(approximately $76.57); round trip, 
£34 4s. (approximately $137.02). 
On its internal services, BEAC has 


placed in operation an additional flight 
over the Shetland-Aberdeen-Edinburgh- 
London route, which the airline states 
will enable passengers to visit the capital 
and return the same day. 


Britain Makes Plans To 
Spread Electricity Load 

To avoid electricity load shedding in 
the coming winter, the British Govern- 
ment has put forward a plan, effective 
October 1, 1947, to change one-third of 
the normal industrial electricity load 
from daytime peak hours 8 a. m. to 4:39 
p. mM. by staggering working hours, and 
week-end working in place of Monday 
and Friday periods. 

Regional Boards of Industry, in coop- 
eration with employers’ and employees’ 
representatives, will prepare load- 
Spreading schemes based on the particu- 
lar needs of their districts. In case of 
noncompliance with the order, the Min- 
ister of Fuel and Power can either fine 
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firms up to £500 or require that owners 
go to jail for a year, or both. In addition 
to this, the Minister has the right to 
compel the miscreant firm to reduce its 
electricity requirements to the level de- 
termined for the area in which the firm 
is located. 


Ireland’s Phone Service 
Inadequate To Meet Demand 


Telephone facilities in Ireland are at 
present inadequate to cope with the de- 
mand for service. In 1946, 1,250 new 
subscribers were added, but there was a 
waiting list of 5,000 applicants. Repairs 
necessitated by the snows of last winter 
are still being carried out with difficulty 
in the absence of replacement equipment, 
and the service is subject to frequent 
break-downs. 


Electricity Production 
Increases in Canada 


Canadian production of electricity 
showed an increase during May over pro- 
duction in May 1946. The total produc- 
tion of electricity in Canada for the first 
5 months of 1947 amounted to 19,106,967 
thousands of kilowatt-hours, while pro- 
duction during the month of May was 
3,917,499 thousands of kilowatt-hours. 
Comparative figures for 1946 were 17,- 
270,923 and 3,615,777 thousands of kilo- 
watt-hours, respectively, according to 
statistics just released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada. 

Exports of electric energy to the United 
States for May 1947 amounted to 188,648 
thousands of kilowatt-hours, which was 
a considerable decrease from production 
during May 1946, when 237,035 thousands 
of kilowatt-hours of current were sent 
into United States transmission lines. 


Mexican Government Allots 


New Funds to K.C. M. & O. 


The Mexican Federal Government has 
appropriated 3,000,000 pesos for the use 
of the Ferrocarril Kansas City, Mexico 
y Oriente during 1947. The general man- 
ager of the line states that 800,000 pesos 
will be used for repairs and the purchase 
of new equipment for the railway and the 
remainder will be expended on construc- 
tion of the Pacific mountainous division. 


CNRRA Air Transport 
Releases Operating Data 


From February 3, 1947, when the 
CNRRA Air Transport (CAT) initiated 
operations in China, through the month 
of June, the company flew a total of 
850,140 ton-miles, according to the U. S. 
Consul General at Shanghai. Shipments 
for the account of CNRRA and UNRRA 
represented 46.6 percent of the total, 
while commercial shipments, relief-and- 
rehabilitation consignments, and mail 


accounted for 29.1, 9.4, and 14.9 percent, 
respectively. 

CAT entered into an agreement with 
the Chinese National Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration on October 26, 
1946, to carry CNRRA cargo at the fol- 
lowing rates: (1) the first 10 percent of 
each month’s carriage from the coast 
inbound at $0.46 per ton-mile; (2) the 
remainder of carriage for the month at 
the rate of $0.90 per ton-mile. Reports 
indicate that the latter rate has since 
been reduced to $0.60 per ton-mile. 

Of the 1,862,595 pounds of cargo moved 
by CAT during the 5-month period Feb- 
ruary—June 1947, cotton cloth, medical 
supplies, and National Government bank 
notes comprised 57 percent. Cotton 
cloth was the largest single item, ac- 
counting for 30 percent of the total vol- 
ume, while medical supplies ranked sec- 
ond, amounting to 14 percent of the total. 

Operating on a nonscheduled basis, 
CAT maintains a fleet of 18 C-47’s and 
C—46’s, based in Canton. As of the end 
of July, the company had completed 
flights to 26 cities throughout China. 


Spanish Air Line 
Opens New Service 


The Spanish Government has author- 
ized the Companhia Mercantil Anonima 
de Lineas Aéreas (IBERIA), the State- 
owned scheduled air service monopoly, to 
establish a Barcelona-Geneva service and 
a direct Madrid-Tangier line. Opera- 
tions on the Geneva run provide Tangier- 
Geneva through-service three times a 
week via Madrid and Barcelona. DC-3 
aircraft are employed. 

Governmental authorization has also 
been granted to IBERIA to establish a 
temporary service from Madrid to San- 
tiago de Compostela for the accommoda- 
tion of vacationists to and from the re- 
sort centers of Galicia, in northwestern 
Spain. 


Ethiopian Air Line 
Reports Losses in °46 


In its recently published financial 
statement covering operations in 1946, 
the Ethiopian Air Line reported losses 
amounting to Eth.$597,639.14 (US$239,- 
055.25). 

The Ethiopian Air Line started its first 
regular service on April 8, 1946, between 
Addis Ababa and Cairo. Later in the 
same month interior flights were inaugu- 
rated, first to Gondar and during the 
year, to Jimma, Dire Dawa, Gore, and a 
few other interior points. Services to 
Aden and Djibouti (French Somaliland) 
were begun toward the middle of 1946. 

Charter flights were made to Nairobi, 
Athens, and Paris in 1946, and the air 
line is trying to obtain permanent land- 
ing rights in order to operate a regular 
service to Nairobi. 








Scandinavian Dairy 

Industries Emerge From 

War’s Disruptions 
(Continued from p. 5) 


tive Milk Central, exports are not desired 
in the foreseeable future except for mod- 
erate quantities of certain kinds of 
cheese which possibly could be sold as 
luxury items. 

Prospects for milk production in 1947 
are for continued moderate increases. 
Dairy-cow population has gained 4 per- 
cent since liberation, at which time the 
cow numbers had declined to about 85 
percent of 1939. Also, the feed situa- 
tion, while still a limiting factor, is much 
improved over that of a year ago. 

Possibly the greatest factor restricting 
the rate of increase in milk production in 
Norway is the shortage of farm workers. 
Farm operators complain that indus- 
trial wage rates are so high that they 
cannot meet the competition and pro- 
duce milk at the present maximum price 
allowed by the Price Directorate. Sev- 
eral small increases in milk prices were 
permitted during 1946, but the price of 
milk is still a subject of controversy, and 
it appears that further upward adjust- 
ment may become necessary unless the 
cost of labor and feed should decline. 


Finland 


Dairy farming has been an important 
factor in the economy of Finland for 
centuries. As early as the year 1260, 
taxes were paid in butter in some parts 
of the country. 

The first dairies in Finland were es- 
tablished about 1860 and were all private 
enterprises. The first cooperative dairy 
was established in 1901 and proved suc- 
cessful from the beginning. By the end 
of 1927 there were about 550 cooperative 
dairies, 83 percent of all the dairies in 
Finland. 

The history of the Finnish butter ex- 
port trade dates back to the sixteenth 
century when quantities were shipped to 
Sweden—a fact which indicates that 
even in those early days butter making 
was an established industry in Finland. 
The direct export of Finnish butter to 
Great Britain began in 1890, when 
steamships subsidized by the Govern- 
ment commenced regular weekly sailings 
between the ports of Hanko and Hull. 

Milk production in Finland decreased 
during the war years. Average produc- 
tion in the 5-year period 1934-38 was 
5,587,000 pounds, as compared with an 
estimated 3,284,854 pounds in the 1945- 
46 season. In 1939 it had increased to 
5,842,190 pounds, but decreases were re- 
corded from that year until the low 
point was reached in 1942 when only 
3,582,475 pounds were produced. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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Cow numbers have decreased. In the 
1934-38 period, average cow population 
was 1,309,000 head, as against 1,121,000 
head in the 1945-46 season. Production 
per cow in 1934-38 averaged 4,268 
pounds; in the 1945-46 season, yield per 
cow was estimated at 2,932 pounds. 

In the years 1934-38 Finland produced 
an average of 61,287,009 pounds of but- 
ter, as compared with 55,556,920 pounds 
in 1945-46. 


Average production of cheese in 1934 
38 was 19,000,000 pounds, whereas in the 
1945-46 season the production reached 
only an estimated 7,495,640 pounds. 

According to an official of the Finnish 
Supply Ministry, the situation with re- 
gard to dairy products is grave. The pre- 
vailing shortage of suitable fodders is the 
principal factor in the decreased milk 
production. It has been estimated that 
20 times the fodder now being imported 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NotE.—Averages are In dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable 
ssfers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
eompiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


py the Federal Reserve Board, 


Country Monetary unit 
Pound: 
stralia : 
— Official 
Free... 
Belgium... ae. 
Yanada an ollar: 
ais Official... 
Free... 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark... Krone... 
France (metropolitan Frane 
India ; Rupee.. 
Netherlands Guilder , 
New Zealand Pound a 
Norway ----- | Krone ; 
Portugal Escudo 
south Africa Neos i” 
Spain...-.- . eseta.....- 
Sweden... — Krona. 
Switzerland ang 
United Kingdom ound: 
Official _.. 
Free _. 


*aAverages Ol 


f daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


Latest 
available 
| quotation, 
Aug. 21, 

1947 


Average rate | 


| July 1947 
(monthly) 


1945 1946 
(annual) (annual) 





*$3. 2280 | | 








*3, 2117 $3. 2134 | $3. 2090 | $3. 2105 
*, 0229 . 0228 | . 0228 | . 0228 
| | 
9091 | . 9520 | 1. 0000 1. 0000 
9049 | - 9329 | . 9165 . 9186 
*. 0201 | . 0201 . 0201 
*, 2088 | . 2086 . 2086 
*.0197 | . 0084 . 0084 . 0084 
. 3012 | . 3016 3017 . 3017 
* 3793 | . 3781 . 3776 3775 
3. 2346 | 3. 2263 3. 2218 | 3. 2233 
| *. 2018 . 2016 . 2016 
} *. 0405 . 0402 . 0403 
3. 9905 | 4. 0050 4.0075 4. 0075 
*. 0913 0913 . 0913 
| * 2586 . 2783 . 2783 
| © 9336 | * 2336 . 2336 
| | 
*4. 0350 NE Se See OR ; 
*4. 0302 4 4. 0288 


0328 |, 4.0271 | 





is required before milk production can 
reach its prewar figure. 


General Outlook Now 


This year 1947 may not be as pros- 
perous as 1946 for the Scandinavian 
dairy industry, and progress toward pre- 
war levels of production may be slower. 
The shortage of feed grain and protein 
concentrates can be solved only by in- 
creased importations, as the domestic 
production of these items has never been 
sufficient to meet requirements. In 
some of the countries there is also a 
shortage of farm workers, many of whom 
have found better-paying jobs in indus- 
try. 








(Continued from p. 23) 


gelatinous seaweed. It is used in textile in- 
dustries for sizing, finishing, and printing; 
in the leather-dressing industry; and in wall- 
paper manufacturing 


Export Opportunities 


40. Belgium—-A. Dardenne, 37-41 Rue des 
Glaieuls Uccle, Brussels, desires purchase 
quotations with exclusive sales agency for 
fluorescent lighting fixtures, fluorescent lamp 
ballasts and starters, and all kinds of electric 
household appliances. 

41. Belgium—Leon Delcol & Fils, 41, Ave- 
nue du Prince Héritier, Brussels, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency for wrist-watch 
straps, precious stones, pearl necklaces, and 
all kinds of jewelry (gold, silver, gold and 
silverplated) . 

42. Belgium—Etablissements Molenschot, 
8. A., 132, Chaussée de Mons, Brussels, desires 
purchase quotations on an exclusive sales 
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agency basis for all kinds of weighing and 
packaging machinery. 

43. Belgium—-H. A. Moeys, 51, rue Van 
Meyel, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
for 15 to 20 tons of cheddar and processed 
cheese. 

44. Belgium—S. A. D'Importation & de Dis- 
tribution, 68-69 Bvd. Poincaré, Brussels, seek 
quotations on an exclusive-sales-agency basis 
for all kinds of paints, varnishes, enamels, 
and lacquers; painters’ supplies, and paint- 
spraying equipment. 

45. Belgium—Jean Terache, 29 Rue 
d’Enghien, Brussels, desires purchase quota- 
tions on exclusive sales agency basis for all 
kinds of electrical precision instruments such 
as potentiometers, valvanometers, controllers, 
wattmeters, frequency and phase indicator 
micrometers, tachometers, chronographs, and 
coil winding counters. 

46. Bolivia—‘Editorial America,” Laredo y 
Cia. Ltda., Casilla 434, Cochabamba, desire 
to contact a general exporting house in either 
San Francisco or New York which will be able 
to supply a wide variety of printing, paper and 
stationery supplies. They wish to do business 
with only one or two firms so that orders can 
be grouped and only one import permit ob- 
tained for the grouped orders. 

47. India—Eastern Equipment & Sales, 
Limited, 8 Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta, 
desire quotations for Diesel engines, and 
Diesel-engine-driven generating sets. Speci- 
fications of engines and generating sets re- 
quired by Indian firm are available from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

48. India—Hind Engineering Co. opposite 
Civil Hospital, Ahmedabad, are interested in 
purchasing 50,000 pounds of best quality 
art silk, preferably on cones 150 den deluster. 
Firm requests samples by air-mail with prices 
and bank references. 

49. Union of South Africa—Otto Lands- 
berg & Co. (Pty) Ltd., 79 Loop Street, Cape- 
town, are interested in purchasing the best 
quality obtainable of wire fence and steel 
fence posts in wholesale quantities (1,000 
to 2,000 rolls). Specifications: wire netting 
3-inch mesh, 15 gage, 2’, 3’, 4’ up to 6’ in 
50-yard rolls; galvanized before manufacture, 
and must conform in every way to South 
African regulations. American firms in a 
position to supply this material and whe 
desire a copy of the South African regula- 


tions governing fencing. material and baling 
wire may obtain a copy from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

50. Union of South Africa——-Modern 
Agency Co., 19, Burg Street, Capetown, de- 
sire purchase quotations and agency for best- 
quality flashers for flashing electric bulbs on 
and off. They wish to purchase 48 flashers, 
with probable subsequent orders. Specifi- 
cations: adjustable period of flash, and to 
handle 100-watt lamp, 220-volt, 50-cycle, AC. 

51. Union of South Africa—Webner (Pty) 
Ltd., 30, Darling Street, Capetown, seek 
quotations for wash basins, lavatory pans, 
and bathtubs (5’, 5%’, 6’ tubs, porcelain 
enamel, round and squared end, cast-iron). 
Also, car-load lots of best-quality aluminum 
roofing in 6, 8, 10, and 12-foot lengths, 
standard widths, 10'4-inch corrugations, and 
usual gage. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


52. Cuba—Proaza y Cabaliero, Presidente 
Zayas 251, Havana, seek representation for 
high-pressure cast iron pipe. 

53. England—D. & J. Fowler Limited, 62 
Palace Gardens Terrace, London, W. 8., seeks 
a purchasing agent in the United States to 
obtain chemicals, dyes, hardware, builders’ 
supplies, and general merchandise, for ship- 
ment to India and the Far East. 

54. Panama—Vila Hermanos, Ltda., Apar- 
tado 722, Panama, seeks representation for 
paper bags, plumbing supplies, and crackers. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed cop- 
ies may be obtained by American firms 
from this Division and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Aircraft and 
Equipment 
Rica. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Canada. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers—Pan- 
ama. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Ecuador. 

Beverage Manufacturers—India. 

Beverage Manufacturers—lIreland. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Switzerland. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Nicaragua. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Guad- 
eloupe. 


Aeronautical Supply and 
Importers and Dealers—Costa 


Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Czechoslovakia. 
Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 


Manufacturers—Panama. 

Cooperage Importers, Dealers, and Export- 
ers—Brazil, 

Cooperage Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters—Mexico. 

Dentists—Portugal. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Panama. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Philippine Islands. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—El Salvador. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Iraq. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Hungary. 

Printers, Lithographers, 
Publishers—Egypt. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—India. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Iraq. 


Engravers, and 
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Reparations News 
ALLOCATION OF GERMAN REPARATIONS 
EQUIPMENT 


The Inter-Allied Reparations Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that general- 
purpose equipment designed for peace- 
time production from 32 additional Ger- 


Serial 


No Plant name 


man aircraft and armaments plants will 
be considered for allocation as repara- 
tion among the Western Allied Nations 
in the near future, according to infor- 
mation received by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce. The plants containing the avail- 
able equipment are: 


manufactured and 413 pounds imprted: 
pipe tobacco, 3,423,507 pounds, of which 
3,417,131 pounds were manufactured and 
6,376 pounds imported. 

Stocks of unmanufactured tobacco in 
bonded warehouses on December 31, 194g. 
amounted to 15,261,562 pounds of jm. 
ported and 67,282 pounds of domestic 
tobacco, compared with 11,989,285 
pounds and 116,468 pounds, respectively, 


on the like date in 1945 


1056 Blohm & Voss Werk 
1062. Peschke Flugzeug Werkstatten 


Wenzendorf , ; : 
iielen GREECE'S INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


1081 | Continental Metall A. G. (VDM Hamburg The outlook for the Greek 1947 tobaceg 
1083 Avia Fabrik fuer Luftfahrtbedarf G Hamburg hine detai!s i — — 

m. b. H crop has improved because late June 
1090 Anschutz-Phoenix G. m. b. H Eutin-Kiel I t 
1098 Bohn & Kahler A. G. (branch factory Ascherberg, Kiel 
1100 Helmstedter Maschinenbau (subsidi- Helmstedt 

ary of Luther & Jordan 
1104 | Land und See Leichthbau G. m. b. H Kolonnenweg, Kiel 

Werke Kiel No. 2 Works. part 
1106 | Nordmark Geratebau Ernst Horn Boklund Aircraft valves 

petrol coc Kf 

Aircraft part 


rains were favorable for the development 
of backward plants. Although no official 
figures are available for the 1947 planteg 
area, it is probably 10 to 15 percent larger 
than in 1946. 

Prices paid to farmers for the 1946 crop 
were low considering prewar prices and 
the exchange value of the drachma. An 


1108 | Betrieb Kagel (branch of Vereinigte | Lengerich 
Leichtmetal Hannover 
1111 Bessert, Nettleback & Mertens 


Hameln) Weser Fins. rudder 
1112 | Hans Gunter Moller a 


Oldenburg Sports plane 
aircTalt } 

Ueterser (ias-mask filters ar : 

1130) «=~ Veltrup Var Prison—Munster Machine-gun officially sponsored plan to give producers 

1131 Union Sils van der Loo War Prison—-Munster Fuses aa ‘ P awite me 

1134 Louis Gabler & Co Peine-Hannover Machi ist Caps id nace what amounts to a parity price for to- 

vi? pins bacco is being formulated but has not yet 

Oidenburg Shnheet-meta marts ) CT 1 

Neumunster Aircraft been presented to the Cabinet for ap- 
proval. The low prices received by farm. 

ers in 1946 in relation to costs of produe- 


1128 Pinnau Werke 


1164  Oldenburger Leichtmetal] 

i169 | Land und See Leichthau G. m. b. H 
No. 3K part ol Norddeutsche 
Lederwerk 
and unde See Leichtbau G. m 
No. 9N 


Rendsburg 


Neumunster 


zand und See Leichtbau G 
No. 3N. 
and und See Leichthau G. m. b. H 
No. &8N. 
Emil Schultz Engine Works Kiel 
\ero-Stahl Fluggerate bau G.m.b Koln 
Ernst Pump Prisisionsmechanik 
Deutsche Linoleum Werke A. G 
Maschinenfabrik Hans Lutz 


Weserhutte A. G. Weserstollen Dehme 


Baronia Fahrzeugfabrik Heidmann Bielefeld 


& Co 

Hendler & Natermann A. G 

Land und See Leichtbau G. m. b. H 
No. 4N 

Max Reutsch Maschiner 
Zahnradenfabrik 

Sprengstoffiillenlage 


INVENTCRIES May BE EXAMINED 


The official inventories listing the gen- 
eral-purpose equipment of these plants 
available for allocation as reparation 
may be examined during regular business 
hours in the office of the Chief Repara- 
tions Officer, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Room 
3053 Commerce Building, Washington 
25, D. C. 


EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST INVITED 


This announcement does not consti- 
tute an offer of sale. Pursuant to the 
German reparation program, the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency will allocate 
the general-purpose industrial equip- 
ment of these plants among its 18 mem- 
ber Western Allied Nations, including the 
United States. These allocations are 
made on the basis of requests for allo- 
cation submitted by the governments of 
the respective nations. As a guide to 
this Government in determining whether 
any requests should be submitted on be- 
half of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce invites business firms 
and persons to express any interest 
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Hamburg 
Delmenhorst Aircraft 
Hamburg t 
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njector pumps 
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Minder 
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en Munsts 


which they may have in the purchase of 
any items of equipment in these plants. 
Such expressions of interest do not con- 
stitute a commitment to purchase. 

Expressions of interest should be for- 
warded to the Chief Reparations Officer, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.., 
and must be received by October 1, 1947, 
as indicated in the general announce- 
ment headed “Reparations News,” pub- 
lished in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY is- 
sue of May 3, 1947. 
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Estimated consumption of manufac- 
tured tobacco in 1946, by product, was 
as follows: 9,558,867 pounds of cigarettes, 
of which 9,184,487 pounds were domesti- 
cally manufactured and 374,380 pounds 
imported; cigars, 21,508 pounds, of which 
10,720 pounds were manufactured and 
10,788 pounds imported: snuff, 149,947 
pounds, of which 149,534 pounds were 


tion resulted in acute distress in those 
areas where tobacco is the sole cash crop, 

Commercial manipulation of 1946 to- 
bacco continues; about 25 percent of the 
1946 crop has been manipulated and is 
now ready for export. 

Consumption of tobacco in Greece in 
1946 amounted to 6,978 metric tons, as 
compared with an average of 5,964 met- 
ric tons in 1938-40. 

Imports are confined to tobaccos im- 
ported for consumption by British and 
American personnel in Greece and an 
insignificant amount of cigars. 

Exports of tobacco from Greece in 1946 
amounted to 12,916 metric tons, valued 
at $29,508,000, the highest since 1942. 
Exports in 1940 amounted to 44,565 met- 
ric tons, valued at $30,040,000. Exchange 
was at the rate of 150 drachmas to the 
dollar in 1940 and 5,000 to the dollar in | 
1946. Exports in the first 4 months of 
1947 are estimated at 8.518 metric tons, 7 
valued at $18,135,000. 


Waxes 


EXPORTS, ANGOLA 


Angola’s exports of waxes in 1946 
amounted to 1,925 metric tons, according 
to official trade statistics. The United | 
States took approximately one-third, or 7 
600 tons. 


Brazyu’s EXPorRTS OF CARNAUBA WAX 


Exports of carnaiba wax from Bahia, 
Fortaleza, and Paraiba, Brazil, in June 
1947 totaled 238 metric tons. The United 
States took 161 tons, and the remainder 
went to the United Kingdom, France, 
Australia, and Chile. 
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